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tiEFORE the introduction of the 
photo-finish camera robbed par- 
tisans of the satisfaction of apostro- 
phising racing judges, a legend arose 
that the latter officials, confronted 
with a tight finish, turned their backs 
to the course and tuned radio re- 
ceiver's to Ken Howard's broadcasts. 
By this means, ran the legend, the 
judges could be sure that their deci- 


Although the legend lacks docu- 
mentation, it is fact that following 
the advent of the camera, a couple 
of men fronted a Sydney magistrate 
on a charge of maintaining a radio 
receiver for which they did not 
possess a listeners’ licence— a sin of 
omission which rarely makes the 
newspapers unless the errant party 
is, say, a radio quizmaster; in this 
instance, however, novelty was added 
to the case by a detective’s inference 
that the parties had indulged in 


"sharp practice against bookmakers. 

He added that it was the men’s cus- 
tom to take the receiver to Randwick 
racecourse and in the event of a 
photo-finish use Howard’s broadcasts 
for financial gain. “Ken Howard, ’ he 
said, "is described as being infallible 
in picking photo-finishes.” 

Howard himself is a pretty firm 
believer in his own infallibility, as 
is evidenced by the fact that while 
keen-eyed officials are inspecting the 
photo, the broadcaster has already 
stated with complete confidence that 
it is “London to a brick Dogsbody 
being placed first." In point of fact, 
his anticipations since the camera 
was introduced have been proved 
over 90 per cent, correct. 

Soft-spoken, monosyllabic Howard 
is, in spite of his mere 35 years, one 
of the veterans of the race-broadcast- 
ing profession. He got into the busi- 
ness 15 years ago, after he had tried 
journalistic work on the sporting 
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side. Before that, however, he in- 
dicated his enthusiasm for racing 
by riding at “down the line" meet- 
ings. His record as a jockey is re- 
markable only in that he had three 
mounts, all of which finished last. 
Ilis career lasted a little more than a 
fortnight. 

Of his first race broadcast, he says: 
"I arrived at the Warwick Farm 
course to find that my stand had not 
been erected. With but a few minutes 
to the first race, I tied the mike to 
my neck and climbed a tree. With 
one hand holding a branch and the 
other gripping my field-glasses, I be- 
gan the description.” 

Howard still does not enjoy the 
facilities available to present-day 
broadcasters, for while most of them 
prefer to comment from the course, 
his stand is usually located up to a 
mile from the winning post. 

In his early days as a caller, he 
carried on a running fight with 
officials of the Pakenham (Victoria) 

The club declared war on off-the- 
course betting — an adjunct of which, 
it said, was broadcasting. Howard 
set up his stand in a nearby house. 

The club accepted the challenge by 
"jumbling” the placed horses, so that 
they were led back to the judge in 
different order from which they were 
placed. Numbers of the placed 
horses were shown on the blind side 
of the judge's box; and the correct 
weight flag was carefully concealed 
from the broadcaster. Howard wasn’t 
the boy to take that and like it. 

Despite the difficulties devised by 
the club, he got over the day without 
calling a misplaced horse. But the 
racing club, also, was firm: at the 
next meeting, Howard had begun to 
assemble his equipment in a paddock 
when nine lusty men arrived. After 
a short but pointed palaver, the new- 
comers threw the broadcasting gear 
into the roadway. 

“I was about to concede the club 


the trick,” says Howard, “when I 
sighted a fruiterer’s van coming along 
the road. I talked the driver into 
hiring the van to me for the after- 
noon. Within a few minutes, a line 
was run to a telegraph pole 50 yards 
away, and I was on the air two 
minutes before the first race began. 

"Meanwhile, other country clubs 
declared war on me. One of them, in 
fact, spent £250 in erecting a hes- 
sian screen to obscure my view. That 
was an easy one to overcome. When 
I climbed into my stand, I found I 
could see over the screen easily.” 

Howard's joust with officialdom 
continued when he returned to Syd- 
ney, and on one occasion, a metro- 
politan club came up with the idea 
of lighting smoke fires in front of 
his stand. Unfortunately, the wind 
changed direction, and Howard was 
able to entertain his listeners with a 
graphic description of course officials 
attempting to fight a fire that threat- 
ened to spread to the track. 

By contrast, Howard's task these 
days is simple. At Randwick, his 
stand is placed on the roof of a fiat 
about a mile from the winning post 
and in direct line with the judge’s 
box. Distance, he considers, is a 
great aid to a race caller — a theory 
supported by the fact that in addition 
to having the 'edge on his contem- 
poraries in anticipating photo- 
finishes, he calls more horses in a 
race than any other broadcaster. 

When recordings of his descrip- 
tions were played before American 
radio executives, some time ago, their 
authenticity was doubted, the exe- 
cutives inferring that descriptions 
were read from previously-prepared 

In defining the qualifications of a 
race caller, Howard says: 

“Most important of all, he must have 
a photographic memory for racing 
colors. He must be able to identify 
those colors 'with their registered 
owner, and he must be able to raemor- 
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Ise that owner's entry in the par- 
ticular race. 

"Even then, circumstances can pre- 
vent the announcer making use of 
this ability. In January, 1947, Sydney 
was hit by the greatest hail storm 
. | n its history. In a moment, visi- 
bility was reduced to yards, and, to 
make it worse, hail shattered the glass 
. in my stand. I turned to Sid Simp- 
1 son, my assistant, and Monty Pierre- 
mont. my engineer, to ask them to 

i check up what was happening on 
other stations. But they had taken 
refuge in the laundry of the flat. 

“I couldn’t even be sure that the 
race had begun, and had to stay 
anchored to the job for 10 minutes 
_while hail crashed down on me. 
"Then, suddenly, I saw a horse 
■ emerge from the lifting hail. Then 
another and another. They were 
jj only 50 yards from the post, and the 
■ jockeys' colors were covered with 
I mud. I had a split second to pick 
f the horses, and I made it. How? I’ll 
\ never know— unless it was because 
of the horses’ peculiarities of gait, 
or instinct." 

H Ordinarily, having followed the field 
for almost the full distance, Howard 
• leaves them about 15 yards from 
t home and sweeps his glasses to the 


post to await the winner. This prac- 
tice. he thinks, accounts for his re- 
putation for infallibility. 

He admits he was not over-confident 
that he had called correctly when, in 
the 1946 Epsom, four horses swept 
over the line so closely bunched that 
a sheet would have covered them all 
from stem to stern. He selected Blue 
Legend first, Shannon second, Young 
Veilmond third, and Puifham fourth, 
and added that the margin in each 
case was half a head. The photo 
vindicated his placings. although 
most other broadcasters had left the 
winner out of consideration. 

In this instance. Howard was 
prompted by the colors worn by each 
horse— which makes the whole affair 
even more perplexing. For the man 
who knows every combination of 
colors used by racehorse owners is 
so completely lacking in color sense 
that when he makes an interstate 
trip, his wife wraps his ensembles 
in separate bundles. 

Otherwise, she explains, Ken is 
likely to wear a lounge suit the coat 
of which is blue and the pants grey; 
and if he takes a third suit along, it 
is London to a brick that his» vest will 
be brown. . . . 
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Hi READ 
HIMSELF TO 


tF IT HAS survived the war, the 
musty little bookshop of Caspar 
Ollin still stands mouldering on a 
comer of London’s Bow Street, an 
ancient, cobblestoned thoroughfare 
that crooks its way down to the 
waters of the lower Thames. 

In its day, it was a fine bookshop. 
But it is more than four decades 
since rough boards were nailed in 
desperate haste across the door, the 
spikes biting deep into the fine, dark 
mahogany. The bookshop of Caspar 
Ollin has been closed since a certain 
grisly summer morning in 1903. 

There was new excitement in the 
book world then. The modem murder 
mystery had come into its own. Vic- 
torian ladies sat up until two o’clock 
in the morning, reading avidly. Fre- 


quently they became so terrified at 
the climax that they passed out in a 
faint and remained sprawled on the 
floor until found and revived with 
smelling salts. And they loved it. 

The early murder stories were writ- 
ten not so much to intrigue and 
challenge the reader's intellect as to 
strike him with horror. The more 
horrible the story, the faster it sold. 
Currently leading the field was “The 
Grey Phantom,” calculated to curl 
and chill the stoutest spine. So popu- 
lar was it that Caspar Ollin sold out 
his entire shipment within the hour 
that he first placed a copy in the 
window, on the third of June, 1903. 

The window copy, placed as bait 
to lure customers, Caspar reserved 
for himself. For Caspar, like most 
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bookmen, was in the business because 
ho liked to read. He was forty-five, 
lull, gaunt and scholarly looking, with 
stcol-rimmed spectacles perched 
Archly on the high bridge of his blue- 
vi >lned nose. A lonely bachelor, he 
lived over in his vivid imagination 
nil the adventures which he found 
between the covers of the books in 
his shop. 

It was no wonder, then, that when 
he dipped into the opening pages of 
"The Grey Phantom," the little book- 
seller achieved a decidedly paler cast 
of skin, padding around his shop so 
softly that he sometimes frightened 
his customers. 

But it made little difference to 
Ollin, now, what happened to his 
sales. The Grey Phantom was the 
most fascinating person he had ever 
been, and the Grey Phantom cared 
only for death. 

The book, a hair-raiser, concerned 
a man who by day was a meek little 
shopkeeper, very like Ollin, but 
possessed a second soul that came 
upon him when night fell. With the 
sinking of the sun, the meek little 
man became a ravening fiend who 
prowled the sheets with a shadow’s 
stealth. He was murderously sensi- 
tive to red-headed women. At the 
mere sight of one, he felt the over- 
powering urge to strangle her, and in 
the course of the book he strangles 
four. 

High on his stool, Ollin crouched 
low to catch the last rays of the sun, 
straining to read the fading print. 
Deep in the opening chapters of “The 
Grey Phantom,” he did not hear the 
door open and close, nor the light 
footsteps that moved over the boards. 
Only the darkening light made him 
close the book. Then he looked down 
from his stool. 

Just below him, her back turned, 
her head bent over a book she held, 
stood a lithe, graceful girl. She was 
well-dressed in finely spun tweeds, 
and a handsome fox fur was flung 


over her shoulder. Her small hat lay 
on the table beside her.. The sombre 
twilight remaining in the shop seemed 
all caught up in the brightness of her 
high-piled hair, red as new copper. 

The bookseller stared at the girl’s 
hair steadily. He felt strangely hyp- 
notised by its vibrant colour that . 
almost seemed a living flame that 
filled his whole vision. The long 
strands were held in place softly by 
a silver hairpin. 

Ollin climbed down very quietly, 
like a phantom, and reached out a 
swiftly striking hand that pulled the 
pin from the girl’s head and sent the 
red flames tumbling down to her 
waist as his other palm strangled 
her startled cry. 

When the body of Eleanor With- 
waite, studious daughter of a London 
banker, was found in a gutter at the 
foot of Bow street there was no trace 
of her assailant. She had met an 
unusual and bizarre death, strangled 
by the heavy strands of her own hair. 

London newspapers hysterically 
berated the baffled and embarrassed 
Scotland Yard men who poked up 
and down the shabby street without 
finding a single clue. Among those 
fruitlessly interviewed was a meek 
little bookshop proprietor named 
Caspar Ollin. 

The morning after he had strangled 
1 Eleanor Withwaite, Caspar Ollin 
awoke in shuddering horror. In his 
garret room above the shop, he dimly 
remembered the incredible moment 
when the gathering dusk had seemed 
to cloak him in the evil personality 
of the criminal who stalked through 
the pages of the gripping murder 
story. 

The book lay now, its board covers 
unsmudged, spread open on the coun- 
terpane of his bed. As though it were 
infected with a loathsome disease, he 
picked it up with a pair of brass fire 
tonge and carried it downstairs. He 
thrust it high on a top shelf. Then 
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the business of the day. 

The bookseller winced every time 
the tinkling bell and the heavy slam 
of the front door announced a new 
customer. But business was brisk, 
and slowly his nerves quieted. 

It was his conscience that refused 
to be stilled. An inner voice ham- 
mered away, urging him to confess 
the crime that the newsboys hawked 
in the streets. Once, filled with moral 
strength, he started out the door, de- 
termined to walk straight to the near- 
est bobby. Rehearsing himself, he 
mouthed, “I did it. I murdered her,” 

He caught himself with his hand on 
the knob. Stifling his burst of 
righteousness, he turned the key in 
the lock to keep himself inside. But 
the urge to confess was strong upon 
him. The crime was more than he 
could bear alone. 

“I'll write it all down,” he thought. 
“Then I’ll get it off my mind and it 
will be almost like confessing to my- 
self.” He sat down at his ancient 
desk, drew a sheet of foolscap toward 
him and began laboriously. He de- 
scribed the crime in complete detail, 


then ended with, “I cannot clearly 
find words for the strange fury of 
madness that descended upon me 
when darkness fell and the red hair 
of that woman suddenly seemed like 
a rising well of flame and blood.” 

Somewhat relieved, he put down his 
pen and stared at the words he had 
written. His carefully worded sen- 
tences did not sound like his own 
writing. Rather, they seemed to re- 
semble the romantic literary style of 
a polished author. Then, suddenly, he 
knew where he had read them before. 

His pale eyes slid hesitantly to the 
high shelf where the edge of his 
half-read copy of “The Grey Phan- 
tom” was just visible. He had re- 
solved not to touch the book again, 
fearing to look further into its hyp- 
notic pages. Yet, he had to be sure. 
In a few minutes, his trembling 
finger traced out the words he had 
read the day before, “. . . . darkness 
fell and the red hair suddenly seemed 
like a rising well of flame and blood.” 
It was as though he had copied them. 

He tried, now, to close the book, 
but he was irresistibly drawn to read 
on, his long fingernails slitting the 
sealed pages and turning the leaves 
avidly. Only the end of daylight in- 
terrupted his reading. Then he put a 
heavy cape around his shoulders, 
closed the door behind him, and 
picked his way down Bow Street to- 
ward the Thames embankment. 

The gas lamps had not yet been lit. 
He turned hesitantly toward a comer 
tavern that streamed warm, yellow 
light out into the road. He pushed 
open the door. The room was empty. 
It was too early for the night trade. 
A pretty barmaid was alone at a 
serving table in the rear. She was 
energetically polishing a pewter ale 
mug. 

“ ‘Elio there,” she called heartily. 
“Be right with you. ‘Arf a mo.’ ” 
Ollins pulled his long grey cape 
closer about his spare form and began 
to stare fixedly at the girl’s perky 
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red braids, swirled into a neat bun 
that flamed at the back of her neck. 

He caught a side glance of himself 
in the mirror above the bar and 
smiled slightly. He did indeed look 

It was an even more sensational 
crime than the Withwaite murder. 
The forces of justice were again 
stopped cold with the finding of the 
body. No one had seen the silent, 
cloaked figure enter or leave the 
tavern in the dusk. No one had heard 

When the long shadows of the sun- 
set crept up Bow Street on the third 
evening, the bookseller again felt the 
unconquerable desire to lose himself 
in the pages of the thrilling book. 
With all the power of his conscious 
mind he resisted, but the book on its 
high shelf drew him like a magnet. 
Fifty pages remained unread. One 
part of his being urged, “Finish it 
and have done with it." But he 
shrank from the idea. It might mean 
another unspeakable crime. “No,” 
he scribbled wildly, footnoting his 
confession. “I shall never bring my- 
self to read the eventual fate of the 
Grey Phantom.” 

Still the book drew him, more in- 
exorably as darkness filled the room. 
Desperately, he turned the key in the 
lock, to keep himself in. But as he 
passed a small handglass that hung 
on the wall, he dimly saw his face, 
thin and grey, with blood-flecked 
eyes. He knew that in another 
moment he would be deep in the last 
pages of the book and that soon he 
would be living the final destiny of 
the fictional Grey Phantom. 

With a cry, he splintered a book 
shelf into narrow slats, seized a ham- 
mer and nails and sealed himself 
inside the shop, pounding the nails 
firmly into the polished wood of the 
front door. When he had finished, 
with the last strength of his con- 
scious mind he turned his back upon 
the book, threw a rope over the high- 


est rafter in the beamed ceiling, and 
hanged himself. 

The uncanny element in the story 
of Caspar Ollin and the Grey Phan- 
tom is contained in the closing chap- 
ters. It is reasonably certain that 
the little bookseller, terrified of the 
power that the book had over him, 
never finished reading it. He was in 
mortal fear that he would faithfully 
follow out any further murders that 
were enacted in the final pages. In 
order to remove the almost irresistible 
temptation to read further, he hanged 
himself, a deliberate suicide. 

He thought that he was breaking 
the spell that the fictional phantom 
had over him, the spell that drove 
this quiet, peaceful little man to 
murder, at the sight of a red-haired 
woman. As his last sentence, he had 
written with calm, sure strokes of his 
pen, “With my very life, I shall resist 
this enchantment. I shall not carry 
forth the phantom’s destiny.” But he 
did. For in the final pages of the 
strange book there is. not another 
murder, as Ollin feared to read, but 
the suicide of the phantom himself. 
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JOSEFINE BURNS 


DO 



mm dress 

SEX? 


Few would admit they dress to arouse interest. 


A SINGLE woman of thirty-five 
visited a fashion salon to see 
some evening gowns. She tried on 
several, but only two attracted her. 
One was a charming, modest blue 
gown, the other a green model 
revealing and rather daring. The 
woman was unable to decide between 
them. 

“Don't you like one of them even 
a little better than the other?” the 
assistant asked. 

“Oh, yes,” the customer answered. 
“I really like the blue one, very 
much— but I’ll have a much better 
time in the green one.” 

That was the one she bought, only 
because she knew it would attract 
men by its daring lines. 

Thirty-five and single, she “knew 
her way around.” A fashionable Syd- 


ney dressmaker recently said she 
often fits women with practically 
skin-tight evening gowns. They have 
the gowns made that way because 
they have trim, good figures and they 
don’t intend to wear anything in the 
way of underclothing. They don't 
want the ridges and bulk of under- 
clothing to spoil the line of their 
figure— they say. 

Perhaps they are really that aes- 
thetic: perhaps they are a little more 
careless than many people about the 
lengths they go to in attracting men: 
but for each such sophisticate there 
are undoubtedly hundreds of thous- 
ands of women who don’t realise that 
this sort of thing goes on— and who 
would be deeply shocked by it if 
they did. 

For while there is probably not a 
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women in the world who does not 
dress to “please men,” there are few 
who would admit, perhaps even to 
themselves, that they dress- to arouse 
sex-interest. 

The woman who says, "I couldnt 
buy a hat with feathers— my husband 
doesn’t like them,” is certainly dress- 
ing to please a man. The woman who 
is exacting in her corsetry is trying 
to keep her figure to the lines she 
knows are appreciated. But she is 
thinking of trimness and smartness 
of appearance— or is she? 

I never was a "sweater girl,” not 
because I could not be, but because 
the "sweater girl” vogue seemed to 
me so vulgarly blatant that I couldn’t 
take part. Or perhaps I felt that I 
could command all the male atten- 
tion I wanted without using my figure 
like a neon advertising sign! 

But when that sweater craze was at 
its height, I repeatedly heard indig- 
nant complaints from girls about the 
liberties taken by their escorts, about 
how hard it . was to keep some of the 
boys in their places. 

Well, it wasn’t surprising, because 
those girls left themselves wide open 
to misunderstanding. The whole point 
of the matter was that, by conform- 
ing to this new vogue, they thought 
they were being fashionable, and 
smart. They apparently did not real- 
ise that they were being provocative 
in the extreme, and that their motives 
for dressing that way were almost 
certain to be misinterpreted! 

In conversation with women friends, 

I have been repeatedly surprised at 
the fact that so many of them do not 
associate male admiration with active 
flirtation. I know, for example, 
people who wear “falsies” and the 
most extravagant types of uplift 
brassiers, simply because the adver- 
tised word "uplift” has instructed 
them in a new fashion— and they 
follow that fashion blindly. 

It isn’t much use asking the girl 
who wears one, because she is hardly 


likely to reveal her motives, even if 
she recognises them herself. 

But ask the girl who sells them. 
One such young woman, an attractive 
dresser and very “easy to look at, 
herself, laughed gaily when she told 
me about uplift buyers. 

“Most of them buy because some- 
body else has bought it,” she said. 
“See this?” She held up a wisp of 
pink silk and coffee coloured lace, 
and laughed. “There aren’t very 
many girls who • are really built for 
that," she said, “yet the demand is 
extraordinary. I had a girl in here 
this morning, now. She wanted some- 
thing like this. I told her I didn’t 
think it would suit her, but she had 
a girl friend who wore one and it 
looked lovely— so she wanted one 
too.” 

“Did she realise what she’d look 
like?” I asked. 

"I’m sure she didn’t,” the shopgirl 
said. “She imagined that if she had 
this bit of silk she’d automatically 
have a figure like her girl friend’s." 

This sales girl expressed the view 
that the greater percentage of pur- 
chasers of provocative brassieres 
hadn’t the slightest idea of the sex- 
appeal they were buying. Sometimes 
they tried on a model, looked at it 
in a mirror, and said, “I’m going to 
look awfully daring,” or something 
like that, and were quite pleased 
about it. Not because they connected 
it with sex appeal, but because they 
thought it was smart to be daring. 

And that brings me back to some- 
thing else the dressmaker told me. 
“Two of the most revealing gowns I 
ever made,” she said, “were cut for 
women who wanted to outshine 
another woman.” 

It comes down to a sort of compe- 
tition to see who can get away with 
the most daring or revealing gown. 
And when two women start in such 
a competition as that, what the males 
of the party think is of little conse- 
quence. 
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ttEDY LAMARR has more beauty than ten stars rolled into one. 
, Hedy w °uW rather be known as a great actress than a 

beautiful woman. 

In Hollywood she’ll trot around with her hair in two pigtails 
and no make-up as if she resented the beauty that seemed to stand 
~ 1 jewels than ten stars, but they remain 

'* time she kept them in an old 

n stars, yet she traded it for 
e for motherhood, she adopted 
re born. She attends her own 
at parties. She’s Hedy Lamarr, 


She has 

locked in a bank vault. At 
shoe box on the closet shelf. 

She had more glamor than 
children. Obsessed with the d> 
a son before her two children 

children’s needs— is seldom see:. uallml 

actress, mother and woman before she’s anything else. And that’ 
the way she wants it. 

From “ Photoplay the world’s most popular film magazine. 


There is a display complex about 
women which men don’t understand. 
A desire to show off, to be admired, 
to be talked about, to be flattered 
and praised. It makes a woman feel 
good and she will spend time, money 
and thought on this important busi- 
ness of showing off. But she isn’t 
showing off from any sex motif. 

This showing off complex has not 
escaped the observation of the 
fashion designers. The “new look” 
was a masterstroke of propaganda- 
anybody who could induce a woman 
to buy yards of extra material fox- 

pensive, was a wizard. But it was 
done. 

The waist-pinchers, hip-pads, and 
falsies that all helped to put the 
“new look” across, were only inci- 
dental. And the fact that this par- 
ticular fashion was not particularly 
revealing did nothing to stop its 
popularity. 

That is one of the things that stops 
you when you’re tempted to think 
that women usually reveal their 
figures from any sex motif. The girl 
who wears cheaters and sweater to- 
day, and a strapless evening gown 
with a bare midriff tonight, will 


cheerfully wear an ankle-length 
dress with a high neck and elbow 
length sleeves tomorrow. 

And her choice of gowns will not 
be dictated by how much they show, 
or how sexy she looks. Naively, a 
woman believes that a man can be 
as much attracted by a floral hat as 
he can by a French swimsuit. Be- 
cause normally her showing-off ten- 
dency is not related to physical sex. 

If it comes to flirtation, most women 
believe they can do more by a time- 
ly pressure of the hand, or a coquet- 
tish gleam in the eye, or a vivacious 
little wink, than they can do by 
getting undressed, or coming into 
public half undressed. And, as a 
woman who mixes with women, I 
can say that if I were a Casanova I 
wouldn’t pin my hopes on the girl in 
the most daring dress; but that’s 
the most dai-ing dress. 

In a newspaper recently, a man 

“A woman in an evening gown can 
disturb a man’s emotions far more 
readily than one in a bathing suit. 
The bathing suit of today acts less as 
a concealment than an advertisement, 
and leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion. An evening gown encourages 
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the imagination.” 

I believe that is true. I watched a 
group of five men walking along a 
promenade one day. They passed a 
number of glamorous women sun- 
baking on the sand in very brief 
swimsuits. A couple of the men 
glanced casually at the women, but 
as two pretty girls wearing new- 
look dresses and large-brimmed hats 
came towai-ds them on the promen- 
ade, all five men turned their eyes 
in their direction, and with one ac- 
cord, their heads went around as the 
girls passed them. 

There is little doubt that woman's 
dress has an important bearing on 
sex and morality, irrespective of the 
motive inspiring its selection. Wit- 
ness American Rupert Hughes: 

"I sincerely believe that a law 
compelling everybody to go stark 
naked would be the most staggering 


blow that could be dealt in certain 
fields of vice. Instead, we spend 
billions of foolish dollars policing 
costume and millions of libellous 
words denouncing the human skin. 

I don’t go so far as to say that 
universal nudity would guarantee 
morality, but there is an old saying 
that light is an enemy of love— a 
certain kind of love. Among the 
diseases that are cured by broad day- 
light and sun, morbid curiosity is 
one, prudery is another, and vicious 
coquetry is another.” 

It certainly seems true that women, 
even when they don't realise it, place 
an emphasis on physical attraction 
which is repeatedly impressed on the 
men who see them. And the fact that 
those men believe the women’s morals 
are slackening leads to a lot of be- 
haviour which otherwise would never 
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-yY/HETHER or not an army marches 
w on its stomach, an aborigine 
tribe certainly gives food more im- 
portance than an item to ease the 
empty stomach. 

Food is distributed according to 
family relationship among the abori- 
gines of the western side of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and a family squat- 
ting around the fire, smelling the 
savor of a young kangaroo baking 
in the ashes, knows in advance exact- 
ly what portion each will get. The 
head is, of course, the hunter’s pre- 
rogative; uncle comes in for the leg 
joint; and mother experiences some 
mouth-watering over the succulent 
breast she knows will be hers. The 
offspring probably look forward to 
the day when improved family status 
will entitle them to some of the best 
cuts. 


This is the usual procedure, broken 
only on momentous occasions or to 
meet a serious contingency. 

An incident which took place in 
the month of May in the year 1928 
will serve as an example of this de- 
parture; and will explain, incidental- 
ly, the disappearance of the ten-ton 
ketch “Kashumotu” and her Japanese 
crew of four. 

The “Kashumotu” was teak built 
with a mast of brush cypress pine, 
and booms and peaks of the same 
rough fashioning. Her appearance did 
not bespeak scientific construction but 
rather of the resourcefulness born of 
lonely island trading. 

Her home port was Dobu in the 
Aru islands, 300 miles to the north 
of Wessel Islands which are on the 
north-east tip of Arnhem Land. 

A glance at her rigging— hung with 


[ strong fishing gut— was sufficient to 
I explain her presence in territorial 
L waters. The ratlines, too, from which 

[ I smoked shark fins were suspended 
like fruit bats from a tall tree, gave 
evidence that shark -the Eastern 
delicacy — was the reason for the ex- 
pedition. 

On her decks as she lay riding the 
heavy swell that comes round Cape 
Shields when the south-east trade 
I winds are blowing, the four Japanese 
■ watched a thin wisp of smoke that 
I issued from the sandy shore. The 
l chart they had been studying gave 

I the warning of dangerous and hostile 
natives; and, as they watched, a 
dugout canoe made from the beach 
propelled by four men of the Kalpu 
I tribe, and moved swiftly towards the 
1 - ketch. 

I Higashi, the Japanese captain, 

B warned his crew and loaded his own 
■ rifle, placing it in readiness. The 
■ four sat waiting. 

■ As the canoe drew nearer they 

B could see its frailty. Originally cut 
B from a tree, it was now a mass of 
B patches from pieces of tin, strips of 
■ wood and pounded bark of cement 

B When they were twenty yards dis- 
■ tant from the “Kashamotu” the 
■ natives turned their canoe side on to 
I the shark fishers and lifted their 
■ paddles as a sign they were unarmed 
■ and would like to come near. 

Hagashi’s answering shot— a warning 
■ to withdraw— sent them scudding 
■ over the rippling waters, back to the 
■ beach where, disconsolate, ashamed, 
■ they faced the taunts of their tribe. 

I Along this coast from the ancient 
, I times there has been a history of 
H unrecorded trouble between the 
H aborigines and the islanders who, in 
B their various types of craft, have 
IB landed on the Australian coast. Some 
■ people swear (and after personal 
observation) that there are traces 
iV of Malay blood in some of the 


aborigines, the only indication of a 
day when Malays landed and came 
to amicable terms with the natives. 
There are indications, however, that 
more often the seafarers and the 
Australian natives fought bitter 
battles— and among the seafaring 
Malays they gained the reputation 
that put Higashi on his guard. 

The fact that they gave the sign 
of peace was not an important thing 
to Higashi: he didn’t trust them, 
anyway; and he may even have been 
able to cite instances of treachery 
in the past. But the men in the 
canoe took a very different view: 
their honor had been besmirched, 
and their word frankly disbelieved. 

Old Mundrupa didn’t make matters, 
any better. One of the tribe’s notable 
warriors, now resting on the prestige 
of a successful career, and enjoying 
the respect of all, he was inclined to 
disdain the younger generation's re- 
spect for firearms. He adopted, as he 
was entitled to, his own tactics when 
the canoeists were faced by the jeers 
of their tribesmen. 

Mundrupa, crafty and old, boasted 
to them his bravery in the past, re- 
counting tales of trepang fishers he 
had killed, hauls of cargo and spoils 
from the hunt. All day long he 
chanted his songs, lying beneath a 
casuarina tree that sighed in the wind, 
until young Banaka, who had steered 
the canoe to the “Kashamotu,” could 
bear it no longer. 


The depth of hurt he must have 
felt at Mundrupa’s jibes can only be 
appreciated by those who have a 
knowledge of the simple, manly dig- 
nity of these unspoiled people. There 
must have been a terrible temptation 
for Banaka to forget his place in the 
tribe: but generations of tribal educa- 
tion made discipline an instinctive 
thing among these people. Banaka 
answered the old man’s jibes: he did 
it with very serious dignity. 

With due solemnity the young man 
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rose from the meal he was eating 
and placed his fish on a nearby log. 

"Old man,” he said. “You are right. 
Us young ones fools. I vow not to 
eat this fish until that 'mitjeanger' 
(boat) is mine, and its crew are 
food for the sharks they come here 
seeking.” 

This was the vow which so rarely 
disturbed the eating habits of the 

Even the children sensed the im- 
port of Banaka’s speech and eyed the 
fish with awe. Banaka looked in turn 
at each of the three who had been 
with him in the adventure. For 
answer they repeated his vow and, 
turning from the tribe, together con- 
sidered their plan of action. 

In a few moments they had 
launched their canoe and this time 
as they approached the “Kashamotu” 
four dejected natives sat huddled in 
the bottom of their craft. Fifty yards 
from the Japanese they hove to, and 
with much splashing lifted a gift for 
the fishers to see— a large white fish 
cushioned on a piece of bark. It was 
tempting bait; and Hagashi, laughing 


at his fears, gave the signal to ap- 
proach. Pulling alongside, Banaka 
handed up the fish, receiving in re- 
turn his trade tobacco. 

Banaka had learned from his 
fathers the Malayan language taught 
by the traders from Macassa; and 
now, shivering as with a chill, he 
asked in broken Malay if he might 
come aboard for “a fire to light a 
smoke.” Hagashi felt completely, safe 
as the shivering creatures crawled 
over the gunwale and huddled near 
the anchor chains. 

For his part Banaka was rejoicing 
that the first part of his objective 
had been achieved. Glancing aft, he 
watched the captain fondling his rifle 
and gazing seaward. Two of the crew 
squatted beside a cook-pot of boiling 
rice; the fourth was fixing a bamboo 
pole for drying shark fins. From 
the bamboo pole Banaka’s eyes trav- 
elled to the dried shark fins, and as 
he saw these things he knew his vow 
would be carried out: the fish on the 
shore could be eaten. 

Craftily, he stood to stretch and 
again to move lazily towards the fire. 
Then as if frozen in his tracks, he 
peered over the side of the vessel, 
shouting one word: the Malay for 
“shark.” Frantically he leaned far 
over the side as though to get a 
better view of the monster supposedly 
beneath the boat. 

Hagashi was alert now, and peering 
into the water. All unnoticed in the 
excitement, Banaka was beside him 
and, turning quickly, the Japanese 
captain was amazed at the trans- 
formation of the black man. No 
longer was this the shivering wretch 
of the canoe, but a mass of rippling 
muscles, features distorted with 
hatred for the trader. One glance 
only had he before he was tossed into 
the waters around the “Kashamotu.” 
Banaka’s friends were accounting for 
the other three. One of the Japanese 
was screaming in agony from the 


effects of a pot of rice emptied over 
him; and a stroke from a tomahawk 
lying handy put an end to him. The 
other two were driven back to the 
end of the craft and killed with iron 
rods from the galley fire. Remained 
Hagashi, rising to the surface fol- 
lowing Banaka’s treatment, and a 
dugong harpoon finished him off. 

Banaka and his friends signalled 
joyfully to their tribe. Old Mun- 
drupa made ready to go out to look 
over the prize, but before stepping 
into his canoe he was careful to take 
the piece of fish that represented 
Banaka's solemn vow. 

On that day Banaka proved himself 


a mighty hunter— a man to be reck- 
oned with— and a tribesman faithful 
to the laws of his fathers. 

Natives in this area are primitive. 
Their lives are still conditioned by 
strange tribal laws. Had the "Kasha- 
motu” affair been unsuccessful, Ban- 
aka would have died willingly rather 
than partake of life-giving food; and 
had he escaped death at the hands 
of the Japanese the tribe would have 
watched, rather in admiration than in 
grief, as death inevitably claimed its 
victim. 

Civilisation is slow of encroachment 
in this area and the tribes practise 
their customs almost unhindered. 
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A ghost story provided the clue the Mounties 
needed to lay a gang of gold thieves. 



•x rIC-MAC is a small lake in a 
■M- chain of lakes that form a con- 
tinuous waterway between Great 
Ponbook Lake, where the Malaga 
Gold Mines are, and Lac Rossignol, 
in the Tobeatic Game Sanctuary. 

It is one of the hundreds hidden 
away in the thick spruce forests of 
Nova Scotia, visited only by a stray 
fisherman, or by moose hunters in the 
fall. . , 

Colonel Payzant’s hunting shack, 
empty often for a year at a stretch, 
used to be the only camp on Mic- 
Mac, and Moore’s camp, ten miles 
away, was the nearest neighbour. 

One day in the autumn, I think 1928, 
I called to pick up the key at the 
shack of the Colonel’s caretaker, Joe 
Boutillier, near the southern end of 
Ponbook Lake. 

Boutillier and his worn little wife 
were surprised that I should be going 
in to Mic-Mac so late in the year. 
Surprised and, it seemed to me, a 


little uneasy. There was a light rain 
falling and when they invited me to 
eat with them, I accepted. 

While we ate, after a long silence 
during which he seemed to be turn- 
ing something over in his mind, 
Boutillier asked me suddenly (Jid I 
believe in ghosts. It v/asn’t the sort 
of question you’d expect from a hard- 
bitten, blue-nose farmer-lumberjack. 

I told him I had an open mind, but 
had always found the subject in- 
teresting. Presently, I got the story. 

Thirty years earlier, Boutillier said, 
a shanty had stood on Moose Island, a 
small islet in Mic-Mac lake, directly 
in front of the spot where Colonel 
Payzant’s cabin now stands. A mill- 
owner from Port Mouton, down on 
the coast, had trailed his wife and her 
lover — a French-Canadian lumber- 
jack from Quebec— to this spot. 

Husband and lover had fought it 
out with knives in the one-roomed 
shack in the moonlight. The husband 
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had killed the Canuck, then chased 
his wife into the lake and strangled 
her among the lilypads in the shal- 
lows. 

It was the last act of this drama ot 
the woods that, according to the 
Boutilliers, several hunters and fish- 
ermen had seen re-enacted, always 
on the night of the full moon. Every 
person who reported seeing it had 
been camped alone on One-Tree 
Point, a spit of land jutting into the 
lake a quarter of a mile away from 
the cabin, on the right, easily identi- 
fiable by a solitary hemlock that 
stands there. 

The Boutilliers seemed relieved that 
I took their story seriously. 

I was thinking of the story as I 
drove on through the drizzle towards 
the village of Caledonia. 

The sight of a shining enamelled 
RCMP plate and a damp and droop- 
ing Union Jack by a shack, drove it 
from my mind. How, I wondered, 
had a small hamlet like Caledonia 
come to rate a Mounted Police Depot? 
Then I remembered the Malaga Gold 
Mines back on Poonhook Lake. 

I pulled in under a big copper- 
beech by the door. I had a number 
of friends in the Mounted, and hoped 
one of them would be at this new . 
Depot to drop in on me and relieve 
the monotony of a month’s solitary 
stay in the cabin at Mic-Mac. The 
last man I expected to meet was 
Sergeant Machum. I had heard he 
was somewhere in Upper Canada, 
but there was no mistaking the two- 
and-a-quarter yards of policeman 
who greeted me as I entered. 

Instead of the brief halt I had in- 
tended, I stayed until it was too late 
to tackle the old, overgrown, logging 
trail that led from the highway in to 
Mic-Mac, so I stayed on with Machum 
and Constable Mayo, and we sat 
yarning until almost midnight. 

Early in my acquaintance with the 
Mounted I had learned that some 
skill as a listener was needed to draw 


out their best yarns, and it was late 
in the evening before I plucked up 
courage enough to tell Joe Boutilliers 
ghost story of Mic-Mac to the two 
widely experienced realists in uni- 
form. 

Machum and Mayo didnt scoff. 
They asked me to repeat details, and 
they seemed mildly interested. Then 
Mayo followed my yarn with one of a 

loup garou a werewolf— and Ralph 

Machum capped his with a tale of a 
phantom canoe on the Upper Sague- 
nay. I turned in that night feeling 
that I had rarely met more congenial 
companions. 

Next morning as I left they gave 
me a cheerful assurance that they’d 
be seeing me soon at Mic-Mac. 

The old logging road that I had 
to follow in through the timber from 
the Caledonia highway to Mic-Mac 
Lake was narrow ant Tough, and the 
car needed all my at» jntion. 

With the prospect of living for a 
month alone in there, I knew that I 
should be glad Ralph Machum and 
Mayo were to drop in on me from 
time to time. 

The first day in a new camp i3 al- 
ways busy. The shack was old but 
still sound, though the floor-boards 
were somewhat loose, and there was 
surprisingly little dust on the rough 
furniture. I put in some strenuous 
hours with an axe building a wood- 
pile, resting often and looking across 
at that fateful island. Then I spent 
the rest of the day examining the 
nearby shore and woods; for I knew 
from experience that until I had ex- 
plored my immediate surroundings, 
I’d no hope of settling down. 

The air was keen «nd the tonic 
scents of the woods, disturbing in 
their intoxicating freshness, were 
strong everywhere. Yet, somehow, I 
couldn’t settle down. The rain had 
stopped and a wind from the Atlantic 
had swept the sky clear. For a time, 
still inexplicably disturbed by some 
quality in the silence, I watched from 
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of the northern night. 

The feeling that I was being 
watched grew so strong that, finally, 
I closed the cabin door for relief 
and turned in. I did not sleep. 
Boutillier's story kept me wakeful. 

It was easy then to imagine the 
scene in that other shack over on 
the island. The two men with death 
in their minds and naked blades in 
their hands fighting in the restricted 
space of. the dim shack. 

I slept at last. But next day, still 
disturbed, after several attempts, I 
gave up trying to forget the story. 
I was glad when dusk brought me the 
chance of action. 

In an old and leaky canoe that 
belonged to the shack, I skirted the 
shore and waited off One-Tree Point; 
for I'd made up my mind that I was 
going to see, at close quarters, what- 
ever moonrise might bring. I hoped— 
and expected— it would bring nothing 
and I could explode a nerve-wracking 


How long I waited I don't know. 
But at last a radiance appeared above 
the ragged, black mass that was the 
far shore of the lake. I had been 
quietly baling my leaky canoe with 
an old rusted billy, when suddenly 
the moon, full and round, rose behind 
Moose Island showing it up weirdly, 
dark and uneven, at the end of a 
long path of glitter. 

At that moment an unmistakably 
human and feminine scream of utter 
terror came from the island ahead 
and indistinct, behind the moon- 
glitter on the water, two wild figures 
appeared rushing along the island 

It was exactly what I'd been told — 
ljut for a moment I was paralysed. 
Then the billy clattered in the bot- 
tom of the canoe; I snatched up my 
paddle and thrusting hard, shot out 
towards the island. 

I’d paddled perhaps a dozen strokes 
and the figures were still in wild 
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career, when, from the direction of 
the shack, a quarter of a mile away 
on the left, there came the crack of a 
rifle and a bar of light flooded out 
from the open door. A double report 
answered from the island and a voice 
that, even at that distance, I recog- 
nised as Constable Mayo's call: 
“OK, Boutillier; quit the amateur 
theatricals. I've got you covered!” 

The careering spectres halted in- 
stantly and turned round towards 
the screen of trees alongshore. Mayo 
stepped out into the moonlight. To 
say that I was amazed does not ade- 
quately state the case. 

I sat still in the drifting canoe. I 
must have been plainly visible from 
the shack; for Sergeant Machum’s 
voice reached me with devastating 
distinctness: “Yoo-lhoo! — Spook -hunt- 
er. You better come in now! Show's 

Slowly I swept the canoe round, 
beached it and walked to the shack. 
There, backed against my table with 
its typewriter and litter of papers, 
scowling under the threat of Ralph 
Machum’s gun, stood three of the 
toughest looking citizens I have ever 
seen. A trapdoor that I had not sus- 
pected, gaped open in the cabin floor, 


and several well-filled canvas bags 
were piled along its edge. 

I stood mute. My face rivalling the 
scarlet of Sergeant Machum’s tunic. 
He laughed. 

“Don’t feel badly about it, fella," 
he said. “Your interest in the occult 
has brought us this nice leetle haul. 
Meet Messieurs Scanlan, Fox and 
Coote: three of the slickest gold- 
thieves in the Maritimes. We’ve been 
trying to catch up with them for 
quite some time. Friend Boutillier 
and, I regret to say, his meek-looking 
little wife are in this gang. They've 
been thieving gold from Malaga Mine, 
back there a piece, on Poonhook. 
This shack was a convenient hiding 
place. Your unexpected coming upset 
their plans some. That hooey friend 
Boutillier gave you was meant to lure 
you away long enough for them to 
move the bullion somewhere else, and 
your story was just the clue we 
needed. Behold the result!” 

“We-h-ell; but— look, Ralph ” I 

didn't know what to say. 

"Never mind, fella; never mind," 
Sergeant Machum soothed. “They 
fooled us too, remember. But in the 
end, you know, the Mounted always 
get their— spook.” 
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ELEPHANT 


ALLAN K. TAYLOR 


Something had to be done after the stable Incident. 


tF you ever happen to contemplate 
^ making a pet of an elephant, take 
my tip and don’t. I speak from ex- 
perience; I had one once. I shot his 
mother before I saw the little fellow 
hiding in the long grass— otherwise, 
of course, I should have withheld my 
fire— and decided that I must make 
what amends I could by adopting 
him. 

"Jumbo," as I christened him, was 
no bigger than a fully-grown pig 
when I first led him into my police- 
compound. 

At that time I was blissfully ig- 
norant of the playful habits of young 
elephants; but I was soon to learn. 
And as for the amount of grub they 
were capable of consuming— well, I 
was soon to learn that as well. 

Jumbo had got along all right on 
trek with a mixture of condensed 
milk and crushed mealie (maize) pap 


made into a thin gruel, but now that 
he was safely inside the compound I 
said to Rewali, my head police-boy: 
“He is still a baby, Rewali, so we 
must feed the little fellow on- cow's 
milk for a few weeks.” 

Some baby! We had three Kaffir 
cows besides Feronka, but after about 
four weeks, during which he seemed 
to grow like a mushroom, milk from 
a whole herd would not have satis- 
fied that voracious little gourmand. 

One night about a month after his 
arrival, I was suddenly awakened by 
the furious chattering of Micky, the 
little monkey, who slept inside my 
hut. I thought the whole place was 
coming down about my ears but, 
bless me, it was only Jumbo — trying 
to pull the roof off! He had taken a 
sudden fancy to the straw thatch, 
and demolition was advanced before 
I could scramble out and chase him. 
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We hadn’t tied him up— I hadn’t 
the heart — and the following night he 
got into the kitchen. Some fool had 
i left the door ajar, and it was the 
^■crashing of pans and crockery, to- 
gether with the wild howls of the 
| dog and the barking of Tonga, who 
evidently thought it a lovely game, 

[ that awoke me. 

an pell-mell to the scene, but I 
too late. What a sight met my 
I eyes! Flour, jam, rice, milk, sugar, 

, and what have you lay scat- 
tered piecemeal over the floor, and 
^ cups, saucers, plates, cutlery, and pots 
I and pans were all mixed in a broken 

Jumbo had his trunk round the 
f kitchen stove, and was dragging it off 
its stand when I dashed inside. The 
I beggar had also sat on my favourite 
' c bath— the only one within a hun- 
dred miles— and squashed it flat as a 
pancake. When I scolded him he 
■ merely lifted up his trunk and 
-| laughed. Yes; baby elephants can 
[ laugh! 

Next morning, at my instructions, 
Rewali drove ‘a great stake into the 
ground, and that evening, after a 

( terrific struggle, we roped one of 
Jumbo’s hind legs and knee-hobbled 
him to the post. 

What a night that was! The ele- 
phant played merry Hades the whole 
;, squealing, whistling, and trum- 
peting in a thousand different keys. 
I went out to him at least a dozen 
imes, but all to no purpose; my 
'isits only made him worse. At last, 
n the greying dawn, limp and weary, 
I tottered out and cut the rope. 

"You son of Satan!” I scolded, 
shaking my fist under his nose. 

•Til ” 

But I did nothing. How could I, 
with that little trunk gently fondling 
my hair, and a pair of bright, piggy 
eyes fairly dancing with gratitude? 

Immediately he was free he ambled 
straight over to the garden fence at 
the far side of the compound and 


commenced rooting up everything 
within reach of his trunk. He had 
started this practice long ago— the first 
hour he arrived, as a matter of fact. 

As yet he could not get into the 
garden, but already there was a bar- 
ren strip running the full thirty-yard 
length inside the fence where he had 
reached over and tom up mealies, 
carrots, pumpkins, cabbages, and so 
on. It was only a question of time, 
of course, before he uprooted the 
fence; and so it proved. 

Toward dawn, two nights after we 
started securing him to the stake, I 
heard tearing and rending, accom- 
panied by the usual squeals. Jumping 
out of bed, I peered anxiously through 
my window, but the damage was 
done. The compound looked like 
Covent Garden in miniature. He had 
made a grand job of wrecking the 
garden; so far as I could make out 
there wasn’t a single vegetable left in 
the ground. 

Something had to be done about it, 
so that night we decided to lock 
Jumbo up in the stable. The stable 
was a long hut made of mud and 
grass, with a dried-mud partition in 
the centre which separated the two 
horses from the five mules. That par- 
tition was quite a strong affair. 

After consultation with Rewali, I 
arranged to move the horses to 
another hut and put Jumbo in their 
end of the stable. He would not be 
able to see the mules, of course, but 
he would hear them, and they could 
also hear him. 

A pity we hadn’t thought of that . 
sooner. 

The youngster seemed quite pleased 
when I led him by the ear into his 
new quarters. He always accompanied 
me readily when I grabbed hold of 
one of his big ears — generally to lead 
him from mischief. 

Shortly after daybreak Rewali slid 
noiselessly into my hut. He was mut- 
tering to himself,- native-fashion, and 
rolling his eyes. Something had evi- 
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dently upset him pretty badly. 

“What's wrong, Rewali?” I asked. 

He clucked. “Mules gone, horses 
gone, elephant gone, stable gone,” 
he growled hoarsely; then he clucked 
again. 

I sat up and gaped. “Mules gone, 
elephant gone, stable gone?" I echoed. 
“What the devil do you mean, 
Rewali?” 

His eyes rolled, showing the whites. 
"You come, you see, Baas ... all 
blessed lot gone!” Rewali had learned 
to speak English. 

No untoward sound had disturbed 
my slumbers, but in the middle of 
the night that confounded elephant 
had pulled down the partition divid- 
ing him from the mules, and the 
mules, in turn, had kicked out one 
end of the stable. All that was left 
was a heap of rubble and straw! 

There was no sign of any of the 
animals, but about an hour after 
dawn, Jumbo ambled nonchalantly 
into the compound and at once began 
squealing for his milk. 

I cursed him roundly as I as- 
sembled a party of boys to go after 
the mules and horses. I also decided 


that, much as X loved him, Jumbo 
and I must part. 

My eyes grow misty as I write, for 
it seems only yesterday that Jan 
Coetzee, a great elephant-hunter of 
the period, rode into the compound to 
take Jumbo away. I had written and 
asked if he would accept the little 
fellow. 

"Been any trouble to you?” asked 
Jan. 

I laughed hysterically. 

“Trouble?” I spluttered. “Oh, no; 
he’s a little angel from heaven.” I 
pointed to the devastated garden; to 
the ruins of the stable; the fresh 
thatch in the roof of my hut; I also 
indicated a heap of battered pots and 
pans and my flattened zinc bath. 

Jan looked at me and grinned un- 
derstandingly. “They’re playful little 
beggars when they’re young,” he re- 
marked. 

Coetzee had arrived with a trans- 
port wagon, a long, covered affair 
drawn by a span of eighteen African 
oxen. The “ship of the veld” is still 
seen to-day even in the cities, and, 
at the time I write of, it was the 
only means of transporting loads any 
distance in South Africa, apart from 
a single line of railroad which con- 
nected the Cape to Bulawayo and 
Salisbury, and terminated at Beira, 
in Portuguese East Africa. 

Coetzee’s driver was a Boer, like 
himself — a big, bearded fellow who 
looked as strong as one of his oxen. 
His assistant, a coloured Cape boy. 
held the reins. In Africa the fellow 
who holds the whip is the driver. 

The business now was to get Jumbo 
into the wagon. Jan produced a 
plank and a length of rope, inclined 
the former against the tailboard of 
the wagon, and our gangway was in 
position. 

"I think I can get him aboard with- 
out the rope,” I said to Jan. 

“Can you?” The hunter eyed 
Jumbo reflectively; and I thought he 
looked somewhat sceptical. 
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Jumbo had run towards the wagon 
directly it lumbered into the com- 
pound, and an inquisitive and de- 
structive trunk was already pros- 
pecting the interior. Perhaps he 
thought it was some kind of mobile 
garden, especially brought along for 
1 to uproot. I caught one of his 
s and led him gently back a few 
yards to where the edge of the plank 
rested on the ground. 

“Come along, old chap,” I said. "Up, 
boy! Ups a daisy!” 

He snorted and drew back. I tried 
He squealed, ducked his 
broad; squat head, and butted me like 
a goat, whereupon I sat down in the 
dust. Jan grabbed the other ear, and 
the next second he sat down beside 


feet. 

We secured the rope round Jumbo’s 
neck, first preparing a loop and knot 
o that it would not tighten and choke 
him. Then I called over about a 
dozen of my boys. 

At last we managed to get him 
half-way up the board. Then, just 
when victory seemed in sight, the 
i suddenly lurched forward, the 
gang-plank crashed to the ground . . . 

we all fell in a heap with the 
elephant on top of us! He scampered 


off, waving his trunk, the rope trail- 
ing behind him, and a dozen natives 
hot in pursuit. 

Coetzee rose slowly and searched 
for his pipe. I also rose, wiping my 
moist forehead. Beads of sweat 
trickled over my eyebrows, rested on 
my eyelashes. 

Jan had arranged to transport him 
from Gatooma, the nearest railhead, 
to the Johannesburg Zoo. 

"Long walk to Gatooma, for a 
baby,” said Jan, thoughtfully. 

Again I agreed. 

“Still, if he won’t go inside,” Jan 
continued, "then he must walk out- 
side.” 

The natives had now caught Jumbo, 
and as he knew them all he came 
walking back with them apparently 
quiet and subdued, Peter trailing 
watchfully at his side. 

Jan placed the plank back in the 
wagon and tied the loose end of the 
rope to the tailboard, after carefully 
re-examining the knot that secured 
the loop to Jumbo’s neck. I stepped 
forward to bid the little fellow fare- 
well. I had rather dreaded this 
moment. 

“Good-bye, old chap,” I whispered. 

The compound seemed strangely 
lonely and deserted as I walked 
slowly back to my hut. 

I missed the little fellow. 
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A minor result of British occupation of India is the 
fact that you live in a "bungalow." This name for a type 
of house is simply an English corruption of “bangla” or 
“bangala,” which means “belonging to Bengal.” The bunga- 
low was originally the cork type of house in which English- 
men lived in India and Malaya. 


In 1846 an American with toothache agreed to let dentist 
Wells give him a dose of ether to try and kill the pain of 
extraction— he felt no pain, and was the first patient of 
modern dentistry and surgery to benefit by anaesthetic. 
Though anaesthesia was not successfully practised for cen- 
turies, the Arabs and the Cliinese both mixed aconite, 
henbane and datura with good results. 




His name has been forgotten, but he was quite a comedian. 
He may have played all-night stands, or have been a 
mediaeval King’s court jester: but his invention raised a 
laugh: he fixed two sticks together so that when they were 
used to club his “feed man” a loud smacking sound resulted 
without harming the actor. So all broad comedy came to 
be called “slapstick.” 


At Breslau, Germany, in 1823 an eminent doctor named 
Purkinje announced that he had accidentally noticed some- 
thing peculiar about the bodies he had studied— in every 
case the print made by the finger was in a different pattern. 
The Frenchman Bertillon made a special study of Purkinje s 
observation, and in 1896 fingerprints were accepted as a 
means of identification. 
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SCENES LIKE THIS at a famed Paris house give an impression of wild life 
back-stage; but to the artistes and technicians it is part of another night’s 
work. To the girls it means patient standing in crowded dressing-rooms, or 
draughty wings, awaiting their cue. When off stage they huddle in wraps, as 
much to keep warm as to protect themselves from the gaze of the dozen or so 
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seem strangely unnecessary, when compared 
audience of 1800, the profession respects their 
curtain drops and the powerful arc lights no 
away. In most cases the serious business of living 
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The Chinese were among the fast doctors 
and not all subscribe to superstitious beliefs 



fl Dose of Dried 


ANTHONY STRONG 




\ H KEE was a very sick Chinese. 
A He collapsed in a city street, lay 
on the ground and pointed meaningly 
to his stomach. He was sweating 
profusely, and his groans left no 
doubt that he urgently needed atten- 


He protested volubly when a passer- 
to placed him 1» ■ ff “ d 
the driver to take Ah Kee to 
pital: what he wanted, said the 

Chinese, was to be taken to that part 
of the city where he knew he would 
find medical aid of his own liking. 

Fifteen minutes later, he came ou 
of a Chinese herbalist’s with his 
stomach pains gone. The medical lore 
of his ancestors had agam proved 
' their efficacy. 

Was Ah Kee’s cure psychological? 
It is possible, for psychological cures 
—and ills— have never been the pre- 
rogative of the West. 


It is not surprising that a son of 
China in temporary exile from his 
native land, will prefer to seek the 
assistance of a countryman rnwhos. 
medical knowledge-whatever it may 
be from European standards-he has 
confidence, rather than a man against 
whom he is traditionally prejudice^ 
Most Chinese herbalists practicing 
in Australia have long forsaken the 
use of dried lizards snakes, and 
katydids. One well-known Sydney 
herbalist stressed the ‘new look 
herbal prescriptions— 

“The basis of our remedies is much 
the same as those used in the British 
Pharmacopoeia. If the more exotic 
remedies were ever used here winch 
I doubt, it was long before 1 started 
practicing— and that is over 30 years 


^Emperor Chin-nong who ruled in 
2699 B.C., is reputed to have pro- 


duced a catalogue of Chinese herbs 
which includes many herbals current- 
J ly used by white doctors. He made 
it plain that the ingredients of the 
[prescription were the chemicals con- 
tained in the items named in the re- 
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One of the most eagerly-sought of 
all Chinese herbals is Gingseng, a 
t found thousands of years ago by 
coolie who, awestricken by its 
nilarity to the shape of a man’s 
body, carried it to an authority who 
mounced that, brewed as a tea, it 
would possess invigorating qualities. 

[ According to the Chinese, Ginseng 
i the best and most potent of cor- 
[dials, stimulants, stomachics and car- 
; and, above all, it will best reno- 
vate and re-invigorate failing forces, 
e that has this root in his mouth will 
t at labor as long again as he 
j that has it not.” 

| ’’Ginseng roots are so prized that 
hey sell at the English equivalent of 
.0 to £25— and are thus avail- 
China only to the upper 
Yet it has been proven that 
. actually has little therapeu- 
tic value beyond being a mild aroma- 
• stimulent, so that its effect is in- 
feed psychological. 

^According to a Sydney herbalist, 
so per cent, of drugs used by white 
Joctors are derived from herbs, all 
Of which have their counterpart in 
ghinese herbalism. He personally 
. range of 400 ingredients, and 
y as 14 may be used to fill one 
■prescription. 

^■“However," he said, “many of my 
|Mlients are European, and for this rea- 
son, most formulae can be supplied 
up pill form, thus avoiding the neces- 
sity for the client to brew his remedy 
rKt home. Frankly, there are many 
| more pleasant odors than those given 
out by brewing herbs.” 

I ■ Like other herbalists interviewed, 
refused to divulge the ingredients 
| of his remedies, stressing that most of 
i them differ in some degree to those 
ft Jpf his competitors. He emphasised, 


too, that in Australia, at least, it is 
literally impossible to secure reme- 
dies containing exotic ingredients 
such as dried bamboo snakes. Such 
“cures,” he said, may still be popular 
in China, but to Europeans the 
thought of taking them would be 
repulsive. 

Prices for herbalists’ remedies aver- 
age a half guinea for a ten day course. 
For that amount, you may secure 
Sui Yeurk, for treatment of nervous 
disorders; Hecn Har, for asthma; 
Mong Gay, to remedy forgetfulness; 
Bay Huet, for nose bleeding; while 
for 7/6, Sam Choon will purge worms, 
and Gwong Tow prevent hair from 
falling out. 

How efficient are such remedies? 
Dr. Richard Frey, who accompanied 
the Chinese Eighth Army on a cam- 
paign some years ago, said at a medi- 
cal conference: 

“By analysis and clinical treatment, 
we have learned that much of 
Chinese medicine is scientific, al- 
though no Chinese doctor can explain 
'the scientific action.” 

An Australian medical view is that 
while the ingredients contained in 
remedies are unlikely to harm the 
patient, Chinese herbalists do their 
clients a disservice because they are 
not generally able scientifically to 
diagnose the complaints of their 
patients. Furthermore, added the 
authority, during treatment for one 
symptom, really serious complaints 
may be overlooked, for the symptoms 
may indicate some dangerous physi- 
cal state calling for treatment which 
herbalists cannot give— and which, if 
they were able to carry out, they 
would not be allowed by law to do. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
peasant-class Chinese, at home and 
abroad, will continue to hearken to 
the words of Wah Tor who, it is said, 
lived in 400 B.C., and is reputed to be 
the Father of Chinese herbalists: 

“I will go with thee, and be thy 
guide; In thy most need, to go by thy 
side.” 
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Success the mark no mortal wit, 

Or surest hand, can always hit. 

Butler Hudibras 


Things ill-got had ever bad success. 


Shakespeare. Henry VI. 


God will estimate 
Success one day. 

R. Browning. Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau 

These are the English arts, these we profess. 

To be the same in misery and success 
To teach oppressors laws, assist the good, 

Relieve the wretched, and subdue the proud. 

Halifax. The Man of Honour 


The true touchstone of desert— success. 


Byron. Marino Faliero 


The fame of success remains, when the motives of attempt are forgotten. 

Ruskin. The Stones of Venice. 


Self-trust is the first secret of success. 


Emerson. 


'Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we'll do more, Sempronius: we'll deserve it. 

Addison. Cato. 


★ J. Arthur Rank's Rosemary Treston is 
right freight for any skipper's punt. 
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No war correspondent need be 
out of work while there's an Asia. 

Its latest upheavals are said to be 
due to the fact that it is awaken- 
ing from the long darkness of the 
past— but in that dark past it had 
, 1 e 1 which were if anything, 
worse than those of the present. 

The world has never seen a moie 
powerful war lord than Asias an- 
cient Genghis Khan. He drenched 
half the world in blood and exer- 
cised a personal effect of which no 
power in history has shown equal 
Genghis Khan marched with his 
Golden Hordes over many degrees 
of latitude and longtiude often 
leaving only ravens to fly over 
once populous lands: and a gen- 
eration after his death Christen- 
dom believed that he and his 
army were the soldiers of Ant - 
Christ come to reap the last dread- 
ful harvest. , 

His mounted archers were an eaily 
form of blitzkrieg. Men flocked J;° 
serve him in hundreds, and aftei 
desperate battles he became mas- 
ter of the Gobi desert. 

In 1211 he anticipated the effects 
of the Maginot mind, turning 
: r.t TCimtdnm of Cathay 


Genghis Khan had the greater part 
of Cathay under his contiol. 

He next took an army of a quai - 
ter of a million men from Lake 
Baikal in Siberia over 
of Middle Asia as far afield a 
Persia. This was a task beyond 
the hope of modem armies to ac- 
complish, but Mongols survived 
incredible hardships; wh e n s h“t 

of food they simply opened 
veins in their horses, drank some 
blood and closed the veins again. 
Before Genghis Khan himself a 
rived in Persia his advance gen- 
3 foMht terrible MB- 
the forces of the Shah who, al 
(hough at first victorious, never 

recovered from an oyerpower.ng 

fear of the nomads. The war 
raged along a thousand-miles 
front. The citadels of Islam, Bok- 
hara and Samarkand were taken 

S “»t “ a temU * 

'^Greater victories weretocomo 
The Mongols defeated 8-.000 Kus 
£ans along the Dneiper; they wont 
into the Crimea and crossed mto 

S to the Caspian Sea Genghis 




EH 

passionelle 


He thought he knew about this 
woman. But he knew too late. 


qHE came in smiling. She swept past 
him like a breeze, and whatever 
she had dabbed behind her ears be- 
fore she left home came off on the 
air, and he smelt it. 

He closed the door and followed 
her down the hallway of the apart- 
ment. As she crossed the spongy 
carpet of the lounge he watched the 
supple outline of her back. When she 
eased herself into the deep chair he 
watched the unsubtle glory of her 
silk, crossed legs. She meant him to 
see her knees, and he did. 

“How’s your wife?” she asked. Her 
grey eyes twinkled as they met his 
as she asked. She didn’t care about 
his wife. She didn’t care about any- 
thing except owning him. But she 
liked to remind him that he had a 

“All right," he nodded. 

“Difficult as ever?” she asked. 

He nodded again. “After all, she 
lives a free life, she gets a comfort- 
able income from me, what has she 
to worry about?" he said. 

The woman grasped and held his 
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“She hasn’t anything to worry 
about,” she said lightly. In the 
following pause she squeezed his 
hand. He looked down, and he saw 
the smile vanish from her face. Her 
change of mood was infectious; he 
felt it, and it was uneasy. “I have 
to make the sacrifice,” she said softly. 
She dragged the words out slowly, 
paused as if more were coming, and 
they didn’t come. 

“The sacrifice?” he asked. 


Onlv she stood between Wm 
and a vibrant, adoring td*l. 

smoke trickle fast- 

ttrsJzx-* dock 

and stayed there. o£ her 

He ^ an effort^ embrace 
rhair and made an enori, 


darling,” she said. 

’ -Do you mean— about us? he 
asked. 
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She kept staring at the chromium 

“X mean the sacrifice of being away 
from you some of the time,” she said. 
Her eyes came alive as she said it, 
and looked into his. He tightened 
his arm round her, and then she 
threw herself into his arms, clung 
to him as if in fear, and whispered: 

“If only she was dead, if only she 
was dead,” the woman whispered. 

“She isn't getting . in our way,” he 

His wife wasn't either. She didn’t 
care what he did; she said long ago 
she knew what to expect of men. She 
had what she wanted, and she was 
happy with it. She lived her life 
spending his money. She sent him 
her dress bills and her garage bills as 
well. He hadn’t seen her for over a 

“If only she was dead,” the girl 
repeated. She made him very con- 
scious that she was close. 

He toyed with the mad idea. Played 
with it in wonderment. She was ter- 
ribly healthy, that wife-in-the-way. 
She was good for another thirty years. 
Thirty years was too long to wait— 
he looked at the silky blonde ban - on 
his shoulder, felt the vibrant warmth 
of the girl in his arms', and won- 
dered how she would be in thirty 

He couldn’t visualise thirty years. 
He couldn’t remember back that far, 
and he didn’t even know how long 
again it would be. He wondered if he 
could kill. 

The girl in his arms seemed to read 
his thoughts. 

“Why don’t you . . .” she said. She 
didn't say any more than that, and 
he knew what she meant. 

“My God, no," he exclaimed. 

“There must be a way . . . some 
sort of accident . . .” 

He took his arms from around her 
and pushed her away. “Please don’t 
talk like that, darling.” he said. “I 
know how you feel. I know how I 


feel. But ” 

There was a long silence. She had 
gone back to the deep chair, and her 
skirt was above her knees. He saw 
as much of her legs as she wanted 
him to see, and felt disturbed. He 
caught another whiff of the stuff she 
dabbed behind her ears, and the 
afternoon sun chose the moment to 
plant through the window onto the 
long whiteness of her throat and neck. 
His pulses beat hard. 

Then, when the last sentence was 
almost forgotten, she echoed, “But — ” 
“Listen." he told her. “I think of 
us happy in the surf, calm and con- 
tented in a long walk in the country. 
I think of us happy always. • We 
couldn’t be happy if we remem- 

“We’d forget." she said. “You 
couldn’t remember unpleasant things 
if you were with m<f all the time . . 
She stretched, and he watched her 
taut slimness hungrily. 

He felt distracted. “No you little 
devil, I won’t do it! I couldn’t! I 
wouldn’t know how!” he said tightly. 
“Now don’t talk that way any more.” 
“I’m very thirsty," she said. 

He poured her a drink. She wished 
him luck, looking over the rim of 
the glass into his eyes. She sipped at 
her drink and said, “Aren't I awful, 
thinking of things like that? Do for- 
give me, my love.” 

He swallowed his drink and sat 
down beside her. Her fingers played 
in his hair, and he wanted to make 
love to her, but she wouldn’t let him. 

“Give me another drink now,’! she 
said. “I’m all tensed up. I might re- 
lax presently . . . .” 

They drank again. They stayed 
there and drank until it was almost 
dark. It was too dark to see the 
chromium mantel clock across the 
room. Fading dusk cut the windows 
out of the darker wall. They were 
side by side, but the gloom made 
their faces indistinct white patches. 
The gloom and the drink. 
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He got up to put the light on. 

ft, was standing b“ d * “f 

bd out “ SS 

id asked him where he “ 

•‘\Ve could do with some light, 

-id. » 

“Don’t put the light on, • • 

sv lavras. 

It* «— i, “ 

wi,,. was in his arms again. 

He held her. felt her, whispered to 

fe. ,„d she .»«! 

.^1 ””“- L 
Whel= World t. 1™*''”“ “blur, 
i’d like your wife to see 

Sh They S k^t talking. When he got up 
Euptly and went out, she said 
“Had I best go home-oi— shall 

W He ? said thickly, “You please your- 
self You’d best go home. 

si, .hook her head end stretched 
.gain in that feline way. 

S “i .lay here. TO «•* »*-•* 
and go to hed. Come ■» *»«*'■ 

She squeezed his arm and gave tm 
a little half drunken kiss. 

“Wake me up,” she said. 

She went into the “t 

closed the door softly. He strode 

H. turned “ 

K S *'■ J^ d ‘ft 

“When you come back— and pleas 

■"tithing he did .eemed only hJJ 

real. He felt as if he was walkmg 
air, and the traffic noises were distanh 
car .purred along as if it weie 
being driven by somebody elee. One. 
when he felt in his pocket to make 
the knife was there the point of 
it pricked his finger, drawing blood. 


limitation on » 

posed. She was a.kmg for «■ 

ah VOT simple. 

s— rwXi-w 

“e oS o’ilde. .theatre. 
ta had buried the Ub » " 

a flowerbed in a park, and he 
unobserved. 

When he went m the fiat was 
dark. “Don’t make a noise, she sard, 

“I might be asleep.” , 

He put the light on m«l took off 
his overcoat. He undressed m the 
second bedroom. Then he went in to 
he. He remembered the smile on 

face as she said 

But he didn’t wake hei up. 
wasn’t there. , . , _« 

The effects of the whisky wore off 

rX%S.”.dn.J.“ He tlnmgh. 

tA r 

phone rang, and he thrilled as ie 
answered it to hear the “• * h * 

S '“Thanks, darling.” she said. “I’ve 

it the perfect crime. God, youi 
clever, my darling.” 

He didn’t even preen hunseu. 
“Where are you, in heaven’s name? 

he She k g d ave a throaty 
T; bfet n £a^orNowL’sout 

rich to have let her get away with 

hl That was all he heard. That was 
aU tot was left to him-that, and 
realisation. 
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TO UVE 


Naturals' Was a dbuble-Ab^er at heart. 
Always figured other guys by himself. 


'J’HE muskeg swamp stretched out 
for miles ahead. It was deso- 
late, bleak— spongy moss, from five 
to fifty feet deep. In spots, the 
water covered the muskeg; in other 
places, it was several feet below the 
surface. The only vegetation was the 
muskeg moss itself and a few stunted 
trees, whose roots went down to solid 
earth many feet below. 
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Nothing lived in this country ex- 
cept thousands of rabbits— and a few 
hunted humans. The rabbits, using 
the same runways had, through 
countless generations, pounded the 
muskeg into a criss-cross pattern of 
trails, Men could walk on these 
trails, too, if there were something 
in the muskeg swamp of Northern 
Minnesota they wanted badly enough. 


Fargo whirled towards Dcmmy but he 
r nrgo w sav£ the U ttte man. 


Four of the five men, walking in 

,i»gl« «1= .low “>* »“°"tS 
trail, did want something badly. Th 
was why they were here. The ^ fifth 
man, who was in the lead, did not 
want anything in this swamp. He 

wished desperately ^hat lm^was^mfies 

Sv^nd wo” a black-and-white 
checked suit, a pearl-grey fedora and 
bright-yellow .hoe f * | “ 


The four me», behind him, were 
,st from e dillereut mould. They 
ivere big, athletic men. They w 
-ity clothes, but their bronzed faces 
indicated that they spent m “ ch ° 
their time outdoors. The first man 
behind the little fellow carried a 
Thompson sub-machine gun. A “ e 
men following had auto-loading shot- 
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'T’HE property of cold in preserving tissue is being increasingly 
utilised by medicine. In a recent issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Dr. Lyman Weeks Crossman re- 
ports the following cases: 

An Italian workman had his thumb nearly severed in an acci- 
dent. Four hours later the parts were stitched together. After 
tins suture, the thumb was kept in ice for twenty-four hours. 
The result was a complete recovery. 

A five-year-old girl had her finger nearly severed with a 
hatchet, leaving only a thin bridge of skin. After suture, the 
finger was packed in ice for thirty-six hours. Result, a perfect 
finger. 


machine gun. All four had auto- 
matics in shoulder holsters. 

The little man in the lead was un- 
armed. He didn't seem to be en- 
joying himself. It was a chilly fall 
day, but he was perspiring freely. 
After some time of walking, he 
stopped and turned around. 

“We’re ahnost there now,” he 
croaked in a hoarse voice. “The 
cabin’s right there in that bunch of 
trees.” 

The second man’s jaws bunched. 
“Keep right on going. And if you 
know what’s good for you, you’ll not 
make any noise or give any warn- 
ing. Understand?" 

The little man licked his lips. 
“Yeah, but I’m telling you if Jim 
Fargo or Demmy, the Greek, get a 
look at me, they’re going to shoot me 
first. They’ll figure that I put the 
finger on them.” 

“Well didn’t you, ‘Naturals’?” asked 
the man with the tommy-gun point- 
edly. 

Naturals Needham shivered. “You 
made me do it, Mr. Farnham. You 
said if I didn’t, you’d send me up for 
ten years. And you know I couldn’t 
stand ten years — not with my lungs.” 

“I'll keep my part of the bargain,” 
replied Farnham. “The government 
isn’t interested in small-fry like you— 
but we do want Jim Fargo and Nick 


Demetros. Now, let’s move on.” 

Naturals turned back to the trail. 
Up ahead, were Jim Fargo and 
Demmy, the Greek, Public Enemies 
numbers I and 2. Naturals knew 
where their hideout was. 

Three years ago Naturals had heard 
that Tommy Logan was looking for 
Jim Fargo. He’d told Fargo about it, 
and Fargo had decided that it might 
be a very pleasant thing to go up into 
the northwoods for a few weeks of 
deer hunting. Naturals had decided 
to go along, because it wasn’t con- 
sidered healthy to snitch on Tommy 
Logan. 

They’d found this old trapper’s 
cabin and had camped out in it for 
a couple of weeks. They took with 
them only food and a radio. After two 
weeks, they heard over the radio 
that “Mad Dog” Tommy Logan had 
been cut down in a telephone booth, 
and figured that it was therefore safe 
to return to the city. 

It showed Fargo’s genius for or- 
ganisation: that job on Logan. The 
gang had come up to scratch just 
as though he’d been there himself 
directing operations. He was always 
directing— Fargo— never getting him- 
self personally involved in the dirty 
work. You had to give it to him: he 
had the knack of using men in the 
right places. 
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I Demmy, hr Mine* De ”™ < 

if ».v« 

omul out. They didn’t talk m 
■ "go’s gang, and if the f>°kce had 
tany ideas, they hadn’t been able to 
do anything about them. 

I Demmy had made it clear as i axm 
as they got back that he wasn t m 
favor of Naturals knowing too much. 
E fSi. had brought even Demmy 
to line in the matter of Naturals. 

E 

t Naturals. 


[ Naturals knew where he Ssu«j ‘“ 
the set-up. They hadn t trusted him. 
aright Fargo didn’t trust him 
either. That was why he kept him 
so close; that was why he’d found 
him Dolly. She had been fun, but 
Naturals knew Fargo was her 

-just to keep him busy when Fargo 
couldn’t be watching him. But what 
matter to Naturals? He’d got what 
he wanted; and he had the laugh on 

‘^Saving Fargo’s Ufe hac l been a 

then he’d been riding on Faigos 
back all because Fargo figured he 
owed it to him for saving his life. 

It 'had been a swell three years- 
swell parties, swell dames. Naturals 

*»* 

gambling after awhile. No point 
then Fargo's money was hus for * 
asking. And Fargo was doing bettei 
and better. The sheckles were pour- 
ing in. until Naturals wondered if 
there could be anyone who wasnt 
oaving in to Fargo's purse. 

He’d taken plenty himself; and 
now even he felt a cad about what 
he W as doing. Worst of it was he 


couldn't be sure oi ««*«* ° u > * 

X, He l-*» »■»»,’. , , 

rXkXo. N..X. ™ 

?b‘ did \uii o«. vwafl 

He’d be back on his own again. The 
same old life, taking the chance- 
sometimes on the top, 
the loss. And F.cgo'e crowd would 

ta onto bio. He’d been ... eontdoit 

in Fargo; never thought he could 
lose on him. 

Funny how it happened. Fargo 
was careful about pubhe pieces. par- 
ticularly since the bank hold-up 

Xn a teller hod got in the w» of 

Demmy'. gnu. But L.ng s ,mnt _*■> 

XgXi'^Sh ThS'dXed . 

Xted’Ten Duliy's birthday »d 

Dolly had fancied a Ch ' ne f dln ” 
right in the middle of the festivities 
Thinking it over, Naturals wondered 
if Dolly hadn’t put the P o!lceu P“‘' 

It was hard to get away from rarg • 
Getting rid of him was almost the 
only way of bringing it off. 

Most of the gang was pretty oiled 
when they’d got there, but Naturals 
remembered that Fargo, as usual, was 
alert. All through that meal heel 
kept his eye on Ling; and he was 
making to break it up when he got 
Ling’s office. What happened' then 

was so fast that Naturals was left 
holding the check, knowing somehow 
that Demmy and Fargo had gone 
fore the police burst m on ^ them. 
Fargo gone without Naturals! And 
Naturals was taking a b,t o£ 'T 
examining. They’d known he d been 
in on the bank robbery. 

And now Naturals Needham, who 
had once saved Jim Fargo's life, was 
putting the finger on him-leadlng 
the police to his hideout. 

Jim Fargo wouldnt like that on 
bit. He didn’t now. Naturals and the 
four Dicks were still two hundred 
yards from the thick patch of tamar- 
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acks, when two machine guns began 
chattering, and bullets plunked into 
the muskeg only a few feet in front 
of Naturals. The range was short but, 
before Fargo and Demmy could raise 
it, Naturals had thrown himself head- . 
long from the trail into the mus- 
keg. He landed in a deep hollow, sank 
into the soft, wet stuff. He burrowed 
down into it, as deep as he could. 
He didn’t even try to see what the 
others were doing. His sole idea was 
to get as far out of sight as possible 
from Jim Fargo and Demmy, the 
Greek. 

The machine guns roared and chat- 
tered intermittently for three or four 
minutes, then suddenly they stopped. 
But Naturals didn’t come out of his 
hole. Not until a voice almost over 
him said: “All right, Naturals, get up.” 
Naturals lifted his head out of the 
oozy muskeg and twisted it around. 
“Jim Fargo,” he gasped. 

The lean face of the tall gangster 
twisted into a sneer. “Yeah, it’s me. 
Get up, you rat." 

Naturals Needham struggled to his 
feet. He looked around and gulped. 
Nick Demetros, swarthy and stocky, 


was coming along the trail, a sub- 
machine gun dangling from his right 
hand. Then Naturals saw the dark 
form, half buried in the muskeg, and 
felt suddenly very sick. 

“Yeah, we got one of ’em,” re- 
marked Jim Fargo. 

"Two,” said Demmy, the Greek. 
“One of the other guys ain’t gonna 
do no walkin’ for a while. They had 
to carry him off." 

“They’ll be back— more of ’em. 
We’re through Demmy,” said Fargo. 

The Greek's glittering eyes settled 
on Naturals. ■ “Because this louse put 
the finger on us.” He lifted up his 
machine gun, began swinging it 
around toward Naturals. 

The little tout recoiled and almost 
lost his footing in the muskeg. 
“Don’t, don’t,” he babbled. “Jim— 
don’t let him rub me out.” 

Fargo held up his hand. “Wait, 
Demmy. There’s time for that. We 
got to find out some things — where 
they came from, how many there 
are.” 

Demmy glowered but lowered his 
gun. “Awright,” he said. “Talk- 
fast.” 

“There wasn’t but the four of 
them,” yelped Naturals. “They got a 
car back there on the road, about 
three miles from here.” 

“Three miles” mused Fargo. "That 
means they’ll carry the wounded man 
to the car and drive him to town. 
They’ll get some help there, then 
come back and surround us. Take 
’em about three hours— maybe two 
and a half if they drive fast and 
get help quick.” 

‘Two and a half hours,” said 
Demmy. “Plenty of time to get away. 
They’ll need an army to find us in 
this swamp.” 

“Unless they got dogs,” Fargo ob- 

The Greek’s eyes flashed. “Dogs. 
Yeah, I never thought of that. Sure, 
they’ll get dogs.” He shrugged. “I 
guess we’re finished, huh, Jim?” 
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Jr of time once the Dicks 'got after 
us. I guess the cabin’s as good a 

te i m- ». !**■ 

him," 

erking his head at Naturals. 

■Se him along. Git movin , 
Jturals.” 

-rlHSs. 

6 Tta'hldeout of Jim m>d 

D ,«,™ ^ 

S'™ Inside, too w» . 

a rough table made of split l°g s - 
When they reached jhe cab . 
Demmy dropped down on a log ne 

•«r*™.de.‘<b.dooroftt.. 

Jmk b— ” ia N" I n' , Sa 

w.s fhne years M», »» * ' ““K 
Fargo looked sharply at Natuials. 
“What about it?” ,, Wpmem - 

Naturals played his ace. ^ernem 
her why me and you was hid.n out 

he !. e „ Fareo’s eyes seemed to flash. 

Naturals Needham swallowed hard. 
“If I hadn't told you that Logan was 
after you, he’d a-rubbed you out. 
He was kill-crazy. You know that 
You was in a tight then, and I saved 
your life. Well, I’m in a tight now. 
Get the idea?” 

Fargo chewed on his lower lip. 
His face grew black, and suddenly 
he burst out: “Naturals, you re the 
busiest, cheapest double- crosser I 

Natural's collar suddenly felt very 
tight around his neck. He cou ^’ 
raspingly. “Honest, Jim I couldn 

help it. They had that rap 
me An’ you know I could never 


stand ten years in the clink-not with 

m Falgo’s S face sobered and he looked 
moodily ^“is- Jeah . he ad- 

ssr*s — 

thin’ for that. 

N.tmds' eyes lit n P «.S«ly. 

, a timn these three years, 

had a good time tnese . 

“An’ look what it got "le. snar cd 
Far go “Hidin’ out in the woods, like 
a snbMd with » P«* °‘ h0U " a ’ 

‘“S’mn.d »«=y suddenly »d 
stamped out of the cabin- Nature^. 

Of the talk, and knew that 

F X”“ “ST tsklous moments. 
Demmy threw up his hand., and 
SLgo tame bank into the eabtn 
“All right, Naturals, were goin 
give you your chance. 

“You’re going to let me go- 
“Well, not exactly,” said Far 8°- 
looking at him with narrowed eyes. 
“bS you’re goin’ to get a gamblmg 
chance. You're a gambler, a'nt.you- 
Naturals licked his lips. Yeah 
I’m a gambler. What do we do? Cut 
the cards or roll for high point? 

Fargo snorted. “Demmy’s seen you 
deal yourself four aces. So it won 
he cards. Here’s what were g 
do. Look.” He pulled a notebook 
from his breast pocket, tore out tw 
sheets of paper. “I’m gom . t0 ,?Ehe 
cross on one of these sheets-the 
other I’ll leave blank. Then I’m gom 
to fold them both four v/aysandtoss 
them outside on theground.Youll 
come out of the cabm, pick up one 

of them. If it’s clean you start 

runnin’. We’ll give you five minutes 
head start.” . 

“But suppose I Pick up the other 
slip — the one with the cross? 

“Then you start running, too-but 
Demmy'U cut loose on you with the 

tommy-gun.” .. 

Naturals felt suddenly as if tne 
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temperature had dropped to twenty 
below zero. All his life he’d gambled 
-but in Ills way. Now, he had to 
play the other fellow’s game. The 
stake was his life. 

“It ain't fair,” he whined. 

“Fair!” snarled Fargo. "You talk 
about fair, after you brought the 
Dicks up here? Gawd!” He turned 
suddenly and stormed out of the 
cabin. 

Naturals watched him talking again 
with Demmy, saw him pull out a pen- 
cil and scribble. 

Fargo returned. “All right,” he 
snapped. “The two pieces of paper 
are on the ground. You pick up 
one of them. If it’s clean, you start 
runnin’ like hell. If it ain't — Demmy’s 
ready.” 

His legs rubbery, Naturals stepped 
to the doorway. He looked at Dem- 
my sitting on the log, the tommy-gun 
in his hands. He saw the delighted 
grin on his swarthy face, and the 
truth suddenly hit him. Jim Fargo 
and Demmy were playing the cat- 
and-mouse game with him. They had 


* 

no intention of letting him go free! 
Fargo had marked crosses on both J 
sheets of paper. 

Gambling chance, hell! He had an 
much chance of getting away alive as 
a farmer had of keeping his bankroll 
at a convention of shell-and-pca 

Shell-and-pea men? A picture 
Hashed before Naturals’ eyes. It was 
something he’d seen years ago — a 
smart guy putting one over on a 
thimble-and-pea man. The man had 
known that there really wasn't a pea 
under any of the thimbles. So he'd 
bet a roll that the pea was under 
the middle thimble. But, when the 
grifter started to pick it up, he’d 
caught the man's hand and said, “No. 
we don't do it that way. We’ll pick 
up the other two thimbles, and, if 
it ain’t under either, then it must be 
under the middle one.” The thimble- 
and-pea man had squawked, of 
course, but the man had showed the 
butt of a huge horse-pistol and had 
calmly picked up the two outside 
shells. Of course, he had won. 
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Perhaps Naturals could pull the 
ne stunt here. He knew Jim Fargo, 
f old. He knew that, if he could 
utwit him, Fargo would stick to the 
argain — let him go. 

He took a deep breath and stepped 
out of the cabin. He saw the two 
rares of white paper At the ground, 
-oped 'and picked one up. He held 
t for both Jim Fargo and Demmy to 


“This i 
aid. 


the ( 


■ I’m pickin',” . he 


“All right, open it up,” said Fargo. 

“If it’s clean, you go. If not— 

“No,” said Naturals. I “won’t do it 
that way. I’m pickin’ this one, but I 
m’t look at it.” 

Before either of the two gangsters 
could protest, he stepped up to the 
fire and tossed the folded piece of 
paper on the embers. Flame swooped 
up, enveloped it in a flash and the 
paper was gone. 

“Now.” said Naturals, Til look at 
the other one. If it’s got a cross 
, it, then the one I picked must 
have been clean— and I’m free.” 
Fargo's jaw was slack, and his eyes 
seemed to be popping from his head. 
Naturals looked at him and chuckled. ’ 


He picked up the second square of 
paper, unfolded it. 

It was clean! 

A horrified cry burst from Naturals 
Needham’s mouth.. He looked wildly 
at Jim Fargo, saw his sober face. 
He whirled toward Demmy-and the 
Greek raised his machine gun. ■ • • 
Nick Demetros said: “It’s a good 
thing he picked the wrong piece of 
paper. Just because he once saved 
your life wasn’t no reason for you to 
get soft-hearted. Hell, we’re in this 
fix because he double-crossed you. 

Jim Fargo stared down at the 
huddled body of Naturals Needham. 
“Yeah,” he said slowly. "Naturals 
was a double-crosser at heart. He 
never could see things straight. Al- 
ways figured other guys by himself. 
He was a wise guy— if he only knew!” 

“Knew what?” 

Fargo’s eyes were bleak. What 
the hell, Demmy— you and me, we’re 
goto' to get ours in . littl. «U »«1 
he did arc w Ufa onoe. I nadly 
meant to let him go. l Iw UB * 
sure-thing gamble, and he twisted it 
around and lost his life by it. You 
sce — -both of those sheets of paper 
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Number Four ... On 
Hb beach in a snappy cos- 
torne she really knocks you for 
■bop You make an appoint- 
ment to take her home to see 
Hf folks and when she turns 
up (fuby dressed she again 
I Blocks you for a loop - • • ■ 
HK, ... .. .l.ffnrerct wa 


BY . GIBSON 

Snag _ Number One . . . Equip! 
herself with large hat and sum 
glasses and very little else. Whoa 
you finally get around to asking l| 
she has a match she turns out to 
be either a girl friend of youl 
wife, your sister-in-luwj 
or maybe, even the llttl* 
woman herself! 


Snag Number Three . 

' is skittishly aroi 
.. with all the tricks of I 
playful kitten until youl 
n contain yourself n 
longer and decide t 
join in the happy fun I 
games willy - nilly, 1 
whereat masses j 
of her male! 
pals arise from! 
nowhere and 
gleefully chuck I 
you into Ihf I 
drink. 


( Snog Number Six . - • 
Ttie Beauty ^who looks 

OT£rt° City e Store win- 
dow. Later you are . 
discover that she not 
only looks one but to all 
intents and purposes is 
i dumb dummy. 



A man’s love affair is just beginning when he ceases to talk about it. 

The test of good manners is being able to put up pleasantly with bad ones. 

Laurels have a habit of dropping when you try to rest on them. 

Bores are no trouble if you monopolise the conversation yourself. 

People who live in glass houses are interesting neighbours. 

A new baby brightens up the house, especially at night. 

The penalty for a stolen kiss can be a life sentence. 

As soon as she left she was the life of the party. 

A woman never knows what she wants until she buys it. 

Definition. Poise: 'art of raising the eyebrows instead of the roof. 

Some people's voices are hard to extinguish over the telephone. 

Dieting: Triumph of mind over platter. 

Sign on a theatre: 30 Beautiful Girls— 20 Beautiful Costumes. 

She learned to say things with her eyes that others waste time putting into 
words. 

People who complain that there is no justice are usually hoping it's so. 
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C radle of CLAMOU R 

DID you think glamour gals were born that way? Forget it! Truth is that half 
of glamour is poise-and you get that little thing the hard way! Girls don’t 
walk around with books as a new crazy head-dress— they do it as an exercise 
to make them keep the body posture which gives them what is known to all 
good novelists as “the deportment of a queen.” 
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, . lnvelv— it's an examination at 

THIS isn’t a holiday from learning how to Jcok 1 * 8 ,1 wet! That trick 

" glamour school; and those whc have learned ‘heir lesson 

^ - - "” lr “ 

make the crossing. 


eye, too. 
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jassed the test. They came out dry. and went into this 
ike this look lively and attractive, but these lasses must 
n, it the way they do the job counts at all. The girls 
mannequins, and models. They may even live to be 
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MEDICINE 

ON THE MARCH 





FAGARINE is the name of a new 
rug controlling heart rhythm. Qmm- 
dine has previously been used in such 
,rms of heart disease, but it has 
been difficult to obtain since the 
Japanese invasion of Java— souice of 
most of the world’s supply of quinine 

and quinidine. Fagarme comes from 

the leaves and young twigs of Fa 0 aia 
tco a tree growing in central and 
northern Argentina. Animal studies 
have shown it more active m effect 
than quinidine. * 

A RECENTLY developed electric 
eye technique for detecting and 
counting airborne germs is a new 
aid to research on the common cold, 
influenza and hay fever. ^ 

HALF A POUND of liver to be 
iten every day, or liver extract 
injections every week for lile, have 
been the dismal outlook for sufferers 
of pernicious anemia. Now, it seems, 
few small, red. needle-shaped crys- 
tals injected by hypodermic once in 
while will suffice. At present there 
so little of the vitamin that it 
mnot even be supplied to research 
•orkers outside the discoverer 
laboratories. Merck and Co., so 
atients will not be able to get it tor 


A NEW anti-germ chemical— poly- 
wxin — is under trial at the moment, 
t comes up to expectations it may 


replace streptomycin in treatment of 
some serious diseases, though, as far 
as is known, it is not effective agamst 
tuberculosis germs, against which 
streptomycin is powerful. 

SOUTH AFRICAN scientists believe 
that DDT may provide an answer to 
the menace of tsetse fly which carries 
a deadly blood infection to cattle and 
game, and sleeping sickness to human 
beings. Experiments are to be car- 
ried out in South Africa in a reserve 
in Zululand, where the disease has 
wiped out large herds of game. 

ACCORDING to Soviet Tass Agency 
a Prof. Modestov of the Molotov 
Special Institute has evolved a pre- 
paration for use as a blood substitute 
against shock. It is known as blue- 
blood, and the dispatch asserts that 
animals injected with the solution 
recovered from states of shock within 
two minutes. 

BACITRACIN— a new penicillin- 
like drug, equally effective but minus 
the unpleasant reactions of peni- 
cillin— is likely to provide a remedy 
for sore throats. Experiments are 
being carried out at the University 
of Michigan Hospital, where it has 
given satisfactory results with mud 
sore throats and secondary ear in- 
fections developing after mastoid 
operations. 
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Life was finished anyhow. Better tn 
end it in the cause of justice. 


'■pHERE is one case at least which 
provides a new and interesting 
slant on the question of suicide — one 
known case. It hits hard at the 
theory (legally re-affirmed very 
often) that suicides are always “of 
unsound mind.” For this reason, it is 
worth telling the full story of that 
tidy, deliberate suicide who, in case 
any family connections should be 
burnt, I am going to call James Bar- 
rington. Here is the whole, true 
story, as it happened in New Zealand 
not many years ago. 

James Barrington sat at his desk 
and stared moodily before him. It 
was a warm day in early summer; 
but for him a chill deeper than that 
of winter had crept in to make the 
snug room a gloomy chamber reeking 
of death. 

He was engaged on a personal prob- 


lem — the case of James Barrington, 
whose fame at the bar was house- 
hold then throughout New Zealand. 
As he set the facts carefully in his 
diary, weighing each point to make 
sure that no suggestion of bias should 
creep in, he planned that if necessary 
his notes would assist others long 
after their use to him was past; he 
was debating his own suicide. 

He was a brilliant lawyer. When 
he ultimately pulled the trigger he 
shocked the legal profession of his 
country with one of the most care- 
fully planned and efficiently executed 
suicides in history. 

Barrington was a childless widower, 
but loneliness did not force him to 
take this step. For the past few 
months he had been preparing a case 
against a notorious international 
financier whose sentence would mean 
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I another feather to his cap, a fact 
I which was as nothing compared with 
U the greater one that the man must be 
■convicted. Research had convinced 
■.Barrington that the defendant was 
I guilty and must not be given the 
few slightest chance of escaping justice. 

■ As the date for the trial had ap- 
^■proached, Barrington had begun to 
^■be troubled by an uneasy, congested 
^■feeling in the throat. 

■ He had consulted an eminent spe- 
^Bcialist, a boyhood friend. Followed 
I ¥ days of uncertainty, and then he was 
IB there for the verdict, feeling like any 
I * one of a hundred accused men he 
I had seen standing in the box as the 

■ jury filed back into the courtroom. 

■ "Well, what is it, Jack?” he asked. 

■ "Nothing good, I’m afraid.” The 
■[doctor’s face was grave. “If you 

■ were one of my ordinary patients, I 
should feel it best to tell you as little 
as possible in order to keep you 
happy. 

“But I have to tell you. In plam 
language, you have a malignant 
growth at the back of the throat, 
between the windpipe and the spinal 
column. It is growing, and is already 
exerting some pressure. At any time 
you may lose your voice.” 

Barrington had imagined himself 
in court, laying the case before the 
jury, watching their reaction, build- 
ing slowly but surely towards the 
climax, and of a sudden— his speech 
thickening, coarsening, dying in his 
throat. The faces of the jury blur- 
ring and sweat breaking out on his 
forehead as he fought to carry on. 

He could not withdraw now, with 
the hearing so close. If he did so, 
the defendant was powerful enough 
to turn the retirement into a victory. 
Others would be quick to accuse the 
Crown Prosecutor of being intimi- 
dated of taking bribes. 

If he collapsed, his associate would 
have to carry on with the case— a 
task for which he was poorly 
equipped. If, however, he went out 


now, another man of ability would 
be briefed. The new man, aided by 
Barrington’s own research, would 
stand a good chance. 

And as for James Barrington him- 
self? He had no dependants, no ties 
to hold him to the world. 

His decision was made before the 
last note was written in his diary. 
Without moving from his desk, he 
checked the position of all documents 
relating to the case. Personal papers 
were all in order— always had been, 
as a matter of professional pride. 

He rose, and, with the step of a 
young man, left the office. A few 
minutes later he was in a sporting 
goods store nearby— a big, bluff man 
with the mark of the outdoors upon 
him, engaged in the selection of a .22 
calibre rifle. 

He paused, as if remembering 
something. New Zealand law de- 
manded a licence for the weapon. 
“Can’t break the law. I’ll get that 
licence right now,” he told the sales- 

He walked down to Police Head- 
quarters and spent a pleasant half- 
hour talking to acquaintances in the 
uniformed branch before returning 
to the shop with the licence. Then, 
with his paper-wrapped purchase and 
a carton of cartridges in his pocket, 
he strolled back towards his office. 

Police and shopmen agreed after- 
wards that James Barrington had 
never seemed more at peace with 
the world. 

In his office his actions were quick 
and precise. He unwrapped the rifle, 
and spread the brown paper care- 
fully on the floor. After all, he 
reasoned, his successor would be 
using this office, and would want it 
left clean and neat. 

A similar thought prompted him to 
pick the nose of a bullet so that it 
would do its job with less penetra- 

He loaded the rifle, placed the butt 
on the floor, took the muzzle in his 
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mouth, and pressed the trigger with 
his thumb. 

There was an inquest, of course, 
and during it all these facts were 
brought out in evidence and in note 

The suicide of James Barrington 
left no loose ends that might have 
caused trouble to other people. His 
papers explained everything, his 
affairs were precisely in order, and 
his forethought had removed even the 
faint stigma of being in possession 
of an unlicensed firearm. 

Yet, for all that, he failed to con- 
vince the coroner’s jury of some- 
thing which was most apparent in 
all of his preparations. The verdict 
was, inescapably, “Suicide while of 
unsound mind." 

This sanest of all self-destroyers 
was classed for all time with the 
pitiful, the unhinged, the fanatic, 
who for a thousand warped reasons 
can no longer face the thought of 
living. 

British law, and American too, for 
that matter, recognises no nobility 
in suicide. A verdict that a person 
died by his own hand is almost 
always followed by a rider that 
stamps him as insane at the time. 

To the Anglo-Saxon legal mind it 
is apparently inconceivable that a 
man in full possession of his or her 
faculties could have a sincere desire 
to end his life. This view, however, 
is not supported by scientists, many 
of whom maintain that the impulse 
to take one's own life is on a much 
higher plane than the mere urge to 
kill. 

“Murder is common to all species," 
says an eminent psychologist. “Male 
animals kill their rivals, and after- 
wards are committed to a daily 
drudgery of massacre to support their 
mate and family. The Black Widow 
spider is only one of a number of 
female creatures which dispose of 
their spouse after he has served his 
purpose. The queen bee does the 
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same. But who ever heard of or 
the lower animals committing sui- 
cide?” 

That is a fate reserved specifically 
for man— and only because of tho 1 
development ' of his brain which I 
makes him the superior of the other I 
creatures. The question is, can suclil 
a brain, functioning normally, make 
such a decision? Or would it first 
have to be thrown off balance? 

First of all you would have to 
examine the great mass of suicides— 
the people who press triggers, throw 
themselves under trains, jump from 
windows or cliff-tops. Suppose they 
were in a fit of black depression when 
they made their final gesture; sup- 
pose they saw no hope ahead. Would 
they be necessarily insane at that 
moment? Remember, they had only 
to press a little too hard, lean a 
little too far, and the decision was 
out of their hands. 

In the mass of suicides, only a few 
appear to bear the red stamp of 
madness. There was the man who 
soaked himself in petrol, applied a 
match, and committed a screaming, 
flaming hara-kiri on his enemy's 
door-step; the other who killed him- 
self by heating a large iron pot to 
red heat, then inverting it and drop- 
ping it over his shoulders. 

But for one unfortunate circum- 
stance, the palm for sheer craziness 
would go to the man who in an 
American city a few years ago wished 
to make a particularly impressive 
exit. He built a large wooden cross 
in a room on the fifth floor of a city 
building, fitted a release gadget, cut a 
hole in his right hand, and nailed his 
feet and his left hand to the cross. 

He then pulled the switch, and as the 
cross teetered forward, forced his 
wounded right hand onto the nail 
prepared for the purpose. 

His idea was that the cross which 
carried him would crash through the 
window and hang out over the street 
as some kind of a warning to all 


The scheme failed because 
I delayed-action poison he had 
1 previously delayed too long, 
ross bearing his naked body was 
uled back through the window, and 
[stomach pump restored him to life 
9 brief blaze of publicity. 

; cases like these are so rare 
,t they cannot be accepted as hav- 
any influence on the normal 
Slicide. Most people who seek death 
J their own hand take the easiest 
d are appalled by any 
fusibility of pain or disfigurement. 

coroner or pathologist knows 
t if a would-be suicide could only 


be persuaded to look at the unlovely 
figures on the stone slabs at the oity 
morgues he would be cured for ever. 

And there is something else which 
our friend whom I have called James 
Barrington (because that was not his 
name) must have forgotten. By his 
purchase of that gun licence he 
showed his ingrained fear of con- 
travening even the most minor law. 
By his subsequent action he com- 
mitted a crime which in the British 
Code ranks next to murder, but for 
which death is the qualification and 
not the penalty— the crime they call 
“felo de se.” 


HE WORLD AT ITS WORST 
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can’t insure against having 
the first year of marriage. 


MARIE J. FANNING! 


into the kerb behind a stationary 
taxi. The motor was still running as 
the door of the bank swung open 
and a man came out carrying a 
leather satchel. As he reached the 
pavement two masked men sprang 
out of the waiting car. One of them 
punched him hard in the jaw. The 
other grabbed the satchel. The two 
men then jumped quickly into the 
car, and drove away. 

It was three months before the 
police caught up with them. In the 
meantime the factory, whose payroll 
had disappeared, had suffered no loss. 
The payroll had been covered by spe- 
cial insurance. 

Such highway robberies are not 
frequent, and for this reason the 
type of insurance that covers them is 
known as a "peculiar insurance.” 

There are very many more kinds 


of insurances better suited to thin I 
description. People are continually | 
seeking to insure against 
tingency or risk which has rarely, ir 
ever, been handled by an insurance 
company before. 

Two well-known and handsome 
male film stars in Hollywood hold 
insurance policies for £5000 each 
against injury resulting in the dis- 
figurement of their noses. The legs ol 
one female star are insured for 
£10,000, while a comedian who; 
achieves much success by the waggling] 
of his ears, has covered these orgi 
with an insurance policy of £2000. 

Two years ago, a famous American 
fan-dancer wrote a letter to an in- 
surance company. The letter read: 
“Dear Sirsi I wish to insure my! 
breasts for §25,000. My photograph in 
enclosed. Please send policy.” 

The company’s valuators 
policy-formulators spent a lot of 


thoughtfully scratching their headul^ces had i 


mid poring over the photograph the 
pn-dancer had sent them. It was the 
Hr® request received for insurance 
B a woman’s breasts, but eventually 
||t was granted. 

An employee of a Sydney insurance 
office was on counter-duty one day 
focently when a pale and very weary- 
Bpoking man came slowly into the 
office and propped himself against 
■G counter. 

"I knew it would happen," he said 
B the employee. 

■“What was that?” the clerk asked. 
■“I got sea-sick," the man said dis- 
tjjustedly. 

The clerk did his best to look 
Klpathetic. 

| “Too bad,” he said. 

[“Yes,” said the man, “that's how it 
gened.” 

What happened?” 

"I lost my false teeth,” the man 
Tswered. “So now you can part out 
Jth the dough.” 

The clerk was a little startled, but 
asking a few questions he dis- 
>ered that after paying twenty-five 
lineas for a set of dentures a year 
'iously, the man had been in ter- 
of losing or breaking them. He 
Imd therefore taken out a policy to 
irer them, and on his return from 
ilbourne to Sydney by sea, he had 
ined over the rail and the worst 
id happened. 

One of the largest groups of peculiar 
lurances is the “non-appearance” 
-ance. This covers an organiser 
producer of a concert or a play 
ist the non-appearance of a star 
performer. 

In an Australian city last year, an 
Overseas artist was unable to appear 
on the concert platform because of 
K unexplained blackening of one 
eye. A few months earlier another 
artist from overseas was unable to 
ml | "Ing at an advertised concert because 
tonsilitis. If both 1 these perform- 


been covered by “ 
insurance,” huge losses 


would have had to be borne by the 
impresario. 

Film producers in Hollywood insure 
the members of their casts against 
sickness and accident, and against 
postponement of production, which 
would involve them in thousands of 
pounds. 

A farmer who doesn’t worry when 
fire or hail ruins his crop, is probably 
covered by a “crop insurance” policy, 
and an architect who stands by and 
watches a house of his design fall to 
pieces before his eyes without tearing 
out his hair, is no doubt insured 
against error and omission. 

Few garden-parties, fetes, rodeos 
or open-air sports organised for profit 
are not covered by pluvious insur- 
ance, which covers the sponsors and 
organisers if a certain number of 
points of rain fall at a particular 

In Sydney in September last year, 
the Red Cross Flower Festival was 
able to claim £1000 because there 
were 10 points of rain within four 
hours, even though the weather 
cleared sufficiently for a large num- 
ber of people to attend the Festival. 
On the 9th October, a night-football 
promoter in Sydney collected £400 
because 10 points of rain fell be- 
tween 6 p.m. and 8 p.m. and his 
match had to be abandoned. 

A golfer is able to insure against 
injuring another person while play- 
ing and against the loss of his clubs. 

One man who prepared to sign a 
golfer’s policy became most indignant. 

“Hey, you've missed something out 
here,” he told his broker. 

“What is that?” the broker asked. 

“You haven’t said anything about 
losing the balls.” 

It was explained to him that in-l 
surance companies are quite unable 
to take responsibility for golf balls 
that are lost in the rough. 

“That was the only darn reason I 
was taking the policy out,” the golfer 
said disgustedly. 
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Several years ago, when Diaper 
Companies in America commenced 
delivering babies’ napkins in cello- 
phane containers and calling next 
morning to take the soiled ones away 
in a rubber bag for laundering, the 
enterprising young manager of one 
of these organisations visited his 
insurance company. 

"I’ve bin figurin’ things out,” he 
said, “and I guess if one of my young 
customers should catch up with any- 
thing like dermatitis or such like, 
the mother would be likely suin me 
for negligence in washin’. So I guess 
it’s a job for you.” 

The insurance company thought 
about it, and they decided the Diaper 
man was right. Thus was created 
the “Nappie Washer Insurance. ’ 
Parents are able to insure against 
loss of school fees should young 
Johnny or Susan develop measles or 
other complaint and miss their 
examinations, adding another year to 
their schooling. 

There is also a “Twins Insurance,’ 
which lightens the shock to parents 
who find their expectation suddenly 
multiplied by two. But one young 
woman in Sydney wanted to carry 
the protection a little further. 

“I’m getting married on Saturday. ’ 
she said, “and I want to take out an 
insurance against my husband and I 
having a child in the first twelve 
months of our marriage.” 

But a policy was refused. 

“I’m afraid the risk is too great for 
us to carry." the company told her. 

Racehorses and pedigree stock are. 
of course, insurable. So also are 
pedigree pets. However, the last 
group causes insurance companies a 
great deal of trouble. 

One case lingering still in the 
memory of an employee of a Mel- 
bourne insurance office, is that of an 
elderly and fussy woman who had 
heard pets could be insured and 
wanted to take out a policy for £100 
on her dog. 


“What sort of a dog is it?” the cle 
asked. 

“It’s white with black patches, tne 
woman told him. 

The clerk was patient. 

“I mean what breed?” he explained 
“Oh! Well, he looks like a terrii 
but he’s got a nose like an airedale 
and ears like an alsatian. I call him 
Chris.” 

“I’m afraid, madam, you would 
. have to let us see its pedigree befor 
we could insure it,” the man told her 
"Pedigree?” the woman repeated, 
haven’t got one.” 

“How much did you pay for th 
dog?” 

“I didn’t pay for it at all,” th 
woman snapped in exasperation 

“Mrs. B gave it to me out of o 

of her Sally’s litters. It was t 
one Sally had after she got loo 
• with the mongrel down the street.” 
Needless to say, Chris did not t 
his policy. 

Manufacturers of souvenirs, and r 
tailers stocking heavily to meet e 
pected demands, flooded insuran 
companies with applications for sp 
cial insurance when it was a 
nounced that Their Majesties, th 
ICing and Queen, would be making 
tour of Australia and New Zealand 
Those who had the foresight to ■ 
this, avoided loss when the tour w 
cancelled. 

Among other unusual insurance 
people may cover themselves agains 
contracting polio, employers can i 
sure against their employees “mills 
ing the till,” and hairdressers againsl 
burning their customers’ heads. 

Next time you are sitting astride 
horse on the merry-go-round at t' 
Show, you will know that the own 
has taken steps to protect himse 
against your falling off and breakin 
your leg, and when you're travellii 
in an aeroplane, you can look at II 
propellor and reflect on the larj 
sum that probably attaches to th 
great piece of machinery dropping o 
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On these pages CAVALCADE offers a suggestion for a small home in a 
£ioclem adaptation of English cottage architecture. This plan departs from 
he orthodox in that it is not entirely two-storey, the living room being in a 
le-storey wing. The plan is simple, and quite suitable for the ordinary 
lburban building lot. It is a two-bedroom plan, with an additional room 
h the ground floor that could be a guest room or a study. 

The living room is one of the principal features. Opening on to a terrace 
y means of glass doors, it also has a large window at the end. By reason of 
p position in a projecting wing it can afford a view of the garden from three 
sides. Occupying this wing entirely on its own, it could have a higher ceiling 
jan the remainder of the ground floor rooms if this were desired. It presents 
golden opportunity for those people who like high ceilings. 

' The kitchen is conveniently placed for access to the front door, the trades 
’i' ch and the dining end of the living room. It is completely modern in its 
t-up and equipment. 

On the first floor the two bedrooms are fitted with built-in wardrobes, and 
lie bathroom is placed between them. All three rooms open off the stair 
riding, so that there is not one inch of waste space. 

The minimum width of land required to accommodate this house is 50 feet, 
though naturally it would look better in a larger setting. The building cost! 
t the rate of £150 per square, would be £2200. 
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It was a very happy 
And particularly snappy 

Kind of friendship that sprang up between us two: 
She'd be a friend 
To the end 

If I'd nothing left to spend— 

She was nice to see and know, and fun to woo. 
She was temperamental, 

Sentimental, 

Altogether lively, 

Domesticated, 

Unfrustrated, 

And promised to bo wifely — 

And at the very witching hour, 

Just before the hitching hour, 

She differed with a plan I had in mind, 

And she showed a strength of tongue 
And lung 

That won my admiration 
But increased exasperation 
Till I said things most unkind. 

Then she cancelled out, 

Without a pout, , 

The bewitching wedding plan, 

And said she'd miss 

The wedded bliss 

Till she found another man . . . 

What ensued was most outspoken, 

And unfortunate at least: 

She gave back the betrothal token 
And called me a selfish beast: 

But I proved a fine old saying wrong 
With what I then achieved, 

For I turned on the impossible 
And left her most aggrieved— 

The thing I did was most unheard, 

Jn our argument I had last word: 

Not she, the woman, I the man 
Upset the way the proverb ran — 

I shout aloud my boosting proud 
And, to show I tell no lies. 

I'll tell you how I did it: I made apologies! 
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WHITE JUSTICE 


On a summer’s day in 1814 Sir 
John Jamison stepped ashore in Syd- 
ney with his father's will in his hand. 
He knew nothing of the new land, 
but he believed his father, the late 
surgeon-general of the colony, owned 
considerable property at Regents- 
ville, near Penrith. This was now to 
be his. 

A title amongst the colonists was 
always news. But Sir John, though 
he clung to the dignity of his station, 
admitted it was not a British knight- 
hood. Charles XIII of Sweden had 
bestowed it for valiant deeds perform- 
ed by the youthful Jamieson some 
years before. 

But the attacks he had been called 
upon to repulse in Europe were noth- 
ing compared with the devilry he had 
to combat in his new home. 

He enlarged his lands considerably, 
but each expansion infringed more 
and more into the natural hunting 
grounds of the blacks, who awaited 
their opportunity to turn him back. 

Round the Liverpool plains they 
watched Sir John’s men droving and 
guarding the sheep. At first they 
contented themselves with stealing 
occasional lambs. But as time went 
on they became more daring in their 
bid to end this white man's encroach- 

One evening they struck suddenly. 
Outside the drovers’ hut one of the 
men sat crouched over the fire. As 
he bent forward to stir the pot, his 
head rolled off into the ashes of his 
own fire and an aborigine stood back 
to view his handiwork, grunted his 
satisfaction and kicked the slumped 
body across the fhe. At the door of 
their hut two drovers stood frozen 
with horror. Instinctively they had 
drawn their guns. Even as they pre- 


pared to shoot the surrounding area 
seemed alive with black bodies. 

The new life required a different 
strategy. He had heard that life in 
the colony was hard — that it had few 
compensations. But he was a man of 
vision and besides — he was deter- 
mined to benefit from the terms of the 
will. Before long he had gained a 
place of respect in the community, 
and was well on the way to material 
success. 

“Better run for it,” one of them 
whispered, “we haven’t a hope against 
this mob.” 

They both struck out for the scrub 
with the blacks hot on their heels. 
The men fired occasional shots back 
as they ran, but every pause meant 
priming nearer to the spears. It 
seemed safer to keep going. Stumbling 
blindly over the branches and snags, 
they had no hope of outpacing the 
sure-footed blacks. 

Next day Sir John rode over his 
lands, saw the sheep straggling round 
the hut and called to the men. 

The silence convinced him that they 
had packed up and left. But a grim 
trail, that told its own story, led into 
the bush. 

The blacks had caught the drovers, 
cut them up and distributed the pieces 
round the hut. Perhaps they bar- 
gained on Sir John finding the evi- 
dence and taking the lesson to heart. 
But Sir John had firmer ideas. 

He sent a message to the chief 
immediately that the murderers must 
be given up or the whole tribe would 
be punished. As white man’s punish- 
ment meant one thing— firearms and 
death, the ringleaders were handed 
over for conviction. 

The blacks were beginning to learn 
the inevitable— that the white man 
had come to stay. 
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You’ve never tasted toast more crisply and perfectly 
browned, for tire Toast-a-rack’s carefully designed element 
heats quickly and evenly. The snap-action doors are 
easily removed for thorough cleaning. Handsome, efficient, 
and economical, there ia no finer toaster! 

Price in all Capital Cities: 47/6 


Authorised S.T.C. Retailer 
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SELF-SUPPORTING 
SPORTS TROUSERS 

No elastic to pucker or perish 

ANOTHER DEPENDABLE TOP DOG PRODUCT 
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Dictator of fashion for 40 
years. Yet he died in poverty. 


When Richard Nash was born in 
Wales in 1674, his father, an “impover- 
ished gentleman”, little dreamed that 
his son would one day dictate to the 
lords of England. Yet that, in fact, is 
what he did. For Beau Nash, as he 
was later known, became supreme ar- 
biter of fashions and manners. 

In his youth Nash first held a com- 
mission in the army, but later resigned 
this to study law. While doing so he 
organised a pageant in honour of Wil- 
liam III. It was so successful that he 
was received into “society” and even 
offered a knighthood. The practical 
Beau Nash refused this since it car- 
ried no pension! 

Having tasted the pleasures of rich 
living. Nash had little desire to re- 
turn to his law studies, and he eked 
out a precarious living by gambling 
until 1705 when his great chance 
came. He went to Bath, then the cen- 
tre of fashionable England, to become 
Master of Ceremonies at the public 
balls. He conducted these with incre- 
dible splendour. and strangely 
enough, strict attention to good con- 
duct. No country vicar could have 
taken greater care of the morals of 
the young women than did the dash- 
ing Beau Nash. 

He lived in luxury himself, and 
when he rode through the streets it 
was in a post-chariot drawn by six 
grey horses, complete with outriders. 


footmen and French Homs! Though 
he was a hard and successful gamb- 
ler, Nash was also amazingly senti- 
mental. Once at play he heard some- 
one behind him exclaim “Good 
heavens, how happy those winnings 
would make me!” Nash turned round 
impulsively, thrust the money into 
the stranger’s hands, and said “Go, and 
be happy!” 

In 1740, gambling was prohibited, 
and Beau Nash lost his main source 
of income. Unable to keep up appear- 
ances. the great Beau sank into pov- 
erty and obscurity ... in need of the 
help and charity which he had never 
withheld from others. 

Had Nash given some thought to 
the future, instead of living for the 
moment, his sad end could have been 
avoided. But then Nash was denied 
the easy security now readily avail- 
able to every Australian . . . Life As- 
surance. To-day three million Aus- 
tralians have made provision for their 
future through this great institution. 
And because their savings are invest- 
ed in works of value to the commu- 
nity. in order to earn added benefits 
for the policyholders Life Assurance 
also offers material benefits to every 
Australian. 


[advertisement] 
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THE HOOFS of IHSDI1IGHT 


£T VER since she came in I hadn't 
been able to take my eyes off her. 

She was nearly as tall as I, with 
the hair and eyes of a Scandinavian 
and a figure that made you curse 
anyone that got between you and it. 
She wore a wide white sombrero, 
fancy cowboy boots, long bead- 
fringed gloves, and skin-tight beaded 
jacket and shorts that did nothing 
to hide what she had. 

The boss of the troupe had made 
her the target for most of his fancy 
shooting, and now, as he reloaded his 


rifle, he sang out what he was going 
to do next. 

She stepped forward smiling and 
held out to us a half-hoop of steel 
around which were set half-a-dozen 
electric light globes. She took off her 
sombrero, set the hoop over her 
head, and put her back against the 
six-foot high, three-foot wide and 
six-inch thick steel wall against which 
they had been doing all the shooting. 
He leered at the crowd and stepped 
up to the mark from which he’d been 
shooting. 
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Masonite is easy to work with! 



Because it’s knotless . . • grain- 
less . . . splintcrlcss . • • because 
it can be worked with ordinary 
tools . . . and because it’s made 
in standard 12ft. x 4ft. sheets 

. . . Masonite is the perfect 

panel, easy to work with, easy to 
handle. It’s timber, made into 
better timber, to give longer ser- 
vice . . • finer appearance. 

Masonite takes any finish which 
can be applied to ordinary wood. 


DEMAND NOT YET MET. 



This modern bathroom 
breathes cleanliness and com- 
fort ... its gleaming “tile- 
work” is a modern miracle, of 
Masonite Temprtilc. It’s easy 
to live with because effects are 
achieved so simply . ■ ■ ensur- 
ing more convenience and less 
work. ?T\ 



MASONITE CORPORATION [ AUSTRALIA I LI MIT ED 

Sole, ~d Service Divide: 3S3 Pi* Slr..t, SYDNEY S33 
Collins SI reel MELBOURNE • 337 <?...» Slre.l, BRISBANE 

31 Chesser Street, ADELAIDE MA83H 


He was a tall man, dark and slen- 
der. with a gash of a mouth and long, 
black patent-leather sideboards. He 
was Smoky Dexter, and ever since 
he'd stepped into the ring he'd had 
all the women in tire tent sighing 
like they did over those melancholy 
cowboy songs of his you heard over 
the air. But the men hadn’t reacted 
the same. I’d felt the hackles on my 
own neck rise at the sight of him, 
and. looking around, I'd seen the 
same thing happening with nearly 
all the other men there. He was too 
smooth, too sure, too patent-leather 
for men. 

He put the rifle to his shoulder and 
smashed the first globe into glitter- 
ing bits. He flashed his teeth at the 
crowd t and all the women swooned a 
bit more and hit their hands together 
madly. He went around the hoop 
over her head, picking off each globe 
and raining the shivering glass splin- 
ters at her feet. Once he missed, and 
the bullet thudded harmlessly into 
the wall at her back. He cursed, 
shook his head, slowly raised the 
rifle to his shoulder and tried again. 
This time he hit it and the women 
squealed and clapped even louder. I 
could see it was only a gag. I bet 
he could have hit those things stand- 
ing on his head and firing backwards 
from between his legs. 

After it was over he dragged her 
forward with one hand but took all 
the applause himself. I kept looking 
at her and once I felt her look up at 
me, Her eyes travelled over me, 
cool and impersonal, and slid off me 
again, but in that moment I felt a 
shock of excitement that quivered 
right through me. 

He started to announce now what 
we were all there for— all of us 
stockmen and rodeo riders. The 
riding of Midnight. 

We started to barrack when they 
went to bring the horse into the ring. 
We reckoned, we men from that 
wild country, that there was nothing 


on four legs that we could not ride. 

But when the horse came into the 
ring— a couple of ragged-trousered 
half-caste kids hanging desperately to 
his head— we went quiet.\ There is a 
look about a real outlaw that horse- 
men can pick straight away, and 
Midnight had that look. He was coal- 
black, from his muzzle to his stream- 
ing tail— black with a Satanic black- 
ness, eyes glittering wickedly, mouth 
snapping viciously at the kids holding 
him. But the wickedest part about 
him was the way every now and again 
he lashed out with his hoofs in a 
sudden flash of viciousness. All of us 
riders could see that if we were 
rolled off that black arch of a Satanic 
back those hoofs would be flashing at 
our heads like horny meat-cleavers. 
You struck one in a hundred like 
that at a rodeo. This was a real out- 

Dexter shouted out the challenge, 
but somehow none of the boys were 
quite so eager now to take it up. 
Dexter looked up at us — so obviously 
cattlemen — and sneered. Johnny 
Meagher got to his feet, hitched his 
belt, and went down there. Johnny 
was as good a rider as there was 
amongst the rest of the boys. We 
watched closely to see how he’d go. 

The kids somehow got the horse 
quiet enough for Johnny to get on 
his back. Dexter didn't go near Mid- 
night. Once he passed the horse some 
yards away, and Midnight laid back 
his ears and squealed. I sensed 
enmity there between man and beast. 
Dexter snarled and went to. the other 
side of the ring. 

They got Johnny up, -sprang clear, 
and then all hell broke loose in that 
ring. The horse reared upwards, 
squealed savagely, and suddenly be- 
came a hunch-backed black ball of 
leaping fury. In a flash Johnny was 
rolling across the ring, and Midnight 
was slashing at him with those deadly 

The kids yelled, and a couple of us 
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boys leapt into the ring and got the 
horse away from Johnny — cowering 
there with his arms up over his head. 

Mick Donovan was the next to try. 
He spun into the sawdust almost be- 
fore his buttocks had touched the 
saddle. The black horse went after 
him and this time drew blood. We 
heard one of Mick’s arms crack like 
a caiTot as he flung it up to ward off 
a hoof. They carried Mick out to the 
screams of the crowd. 

Dexter sang out to us, “Offer still 
stands, gents.” He was sneering. I 
looked up at the savage-eyed, froth- 
mouthed horse. I gestured the kids 
to get him round for me. Some of 
the crowd started to call out to me 
not to try it, and for a moment I 
caught a glimpse of her face under 
the blonde hair — white and tensed 
with her mouth a taut red slash across 
it— and then I was swinging into the 
saddle. 

Midnight squealed and leapt into 
the air. He came down poker-legged, 
head driven between his two front 
legs. I sat him. He leaped again, 
and this time spun in the air. Feel- 
ing sick and battered, I still sat him. 
He tried to get his mouth around to 
snap at me and I beat him off with 
my rodeo hat. 

He tried everything he knew, but 
I still sat him. Then I gave it to him. 
I sank in my spins until his sides 
were two long, streaming red gashes. 
I beat at him with my hat and 
lashed him with the loose end of the 
reins. When he quivered to a limp- 
backed standstill I knew I had him 
beaten that way if I ever got up on 
him again it’d be like riding a hack 
out of a riding-school. 

The crowd was roaring and shout- 
ing, and the boys were waving their 
hats in the air. 

Dexter came over to me, snarling. 
He bit out. “Well, come and get your 
money." 

I said, “I don’t want it. All I want’s 
a job in the show.” 


He stared. “A job in the show— 
what can you do?” 

I said, “You’ve just seen. I can 
handle this horse for you. Don't 
think that because I’ve beaten him 
that everyone else'll be able to.” 1 
told him who I was. He stared some 
more. He said, “But you’re the best 
rider in the country— you used to be 
with Lance Golding— what do you 

I said, "X just want to come along, 
that’s all. I’ll bet you right now 
you have a hell of a lot of trouble 
getting men to handle this horse. 
Those kids you’ve got were scared 
half to death tonight. I’ll handle him 
for you, and don’t worry— he’ll still 
be an outlaw.” 

Dexter stared at me. He said, 
“Okay. But you won’t be getting 
any fancy salary.” 

I said, "That’s all right. I'm not 
joining it for the money.” 

He flashed: “Then why ” 

I grinned. I said, “I’m an animal 

Dexter snorted. He looked at the 
horse and snarled. He spat, 

“You ,” and hit it across the 

muzzle with his fist. The horse 
nickered and made a feeble snap at 

I got between them. I said: "I 
don’t know what’s between you two, 
but whenever it is while I’m around 
it just doesn't go. Save your fingers 
for tickling that guitar, Dexter." 

I walked out of there, taking the 
horse with me. He walked behind, 
tame as a pet foal, but I knew that 
black dynamite was still in him 
ready to explode the next time any- 
one but myself threw a leg over him. 

When the tent stakes were pulled 
up and the crowd had gone I walked 
over to where they’d told me I was 
to sleep. She passed me on the way. 
I put out my hand and pulled her 
up. She looked down at my hand. 
She levelled her blue eyes, blazing 
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under her blonde hair, at me, and 
said coldly, "Who do you think you 
are— Casanova?" 

I said: “No. Just Frank Hammond. 
I joined the show because of you. 
What do you think of that?” 

She said: “What does Smoky think 
of it? He’s my husband.” 

I said: “Oh, That kind of makes 
things different." 

She said: “Doesn’t it just?” 

I reached out and grabbed her arm 
again. I said in a hard voice, “I’m 
not a feller to mess around with 
other men's wires, but this I feel 
different about. I know you're not 
happy with him — I can see it in your 
eyes. No woman could be happy 
with him. He's wrapped up in him- 
self like nobody’s business. Til just 
hang around. If you want me, do 
like the guy in the movies— just 
whistle.” 

Suddenly I slipped my hand off her 
arm and put it around her waist. I 
kissed her on those red lips, and they 
tasted just like I thought they would 
—sweet and cool and fresh. She went 
back from me, breathing hard, 
breasts rising and falling quickly 
under her beaded jacket. I took her 
hand and kissed the tips of her 
fingers. She said suddenly: “Don't — 
don’t—” pulled her hand away, and 
ran across to her tent. 

I looked after her. I was thinking: 
Hammond, you've got it that bad you 
can’t do anything but just stick 
around and hope that one of Mid- 
night’s hoofs catches him when he's 
not looking. . .. I went to bed with 
a dull ache where my heart was. . . , 

Midnight had been beginning to 
look a bit ragged. No one had been 
near him to groom him for months. 
I found out, so I took some brushes 
and went in there with him. 

He looked at me out of the corner 
of his eyes and curled his muzzle 
back over his teeth. But that’s as 
far as he went. He remembered 


those spurs. After I’d been brushing 
him down a while he seemed to like 
it. I patted him once or twice and 
he liked that, too. 

She came past. She stopped and 
looked at me and the horse. She 
said: “That's" certainly something for 
Ripley.” 

I said, “Yeah— I’ll bet your husband 
couldn't do it. What’s between him 
and this horse?” 

She said, “When we first got him 
Smoky tried to ride him. Smoky 
always fancied himself as a rider, 
but he’s not one. The horse threw 
him, so Smoky got the boys to' tie 
him up and then he beat him with 
wire. The horse hasn’t forgotten it.” 

I said: “He never will, either. 

They’re like elephants that way." 

Dexter came up. He snarled: "What 
is this— conversation corner? You’ve 
got work to do, Della, or didn’t you 
know? Get going." 

She said quietly: "You can’t break 
me like a horse, Smoky. You’ve tried 
long enough, but it won’t work. I’ll 
go because it’s got to be done, not 
because you told me.” 

After she'd gone there was nothing 
but the sound of me brushing Mid- 

After a while I looked at Dexter’s 
face. It was twisted— black with 
rage. He turned on me. He snarled. 
“Well— what are you looking at?" 

I said, brushing Midnight: “A very 
jealous husband. Keep that kind of 
talk up and your wife will be leaving 
you. I’d like to be one of the guys 
around when she does." 

He said nothing, but his face twist- 
ed up like a torniquet had been 
wrapped around it. He stalked off 
into the ring, swinging the rifle 
savagely from his hand. I guess at 
that moment he wished I was one of 
those light globes and he was draw- 

When they got the colt they gave 
him to me to handle. They’d got him 
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just in case Midnight tamed off. I 
could have told them that would 
never happen, but I took the colt and 
decided to sling a leg over him just 
to see what he had. 

I found out. He couldn't get me 
off, so suddenly he crashed himself 
over on his back. I felt the snap 
under his right flank and I knew what 
it was. The colt lunged up and 
scrambled away, but I just lay there. 
A couple of the boys came running 
over to me. 

Dexter came up, shouting: “What 
the hell’s going on here— what— ” 

I grinned crookedly at him. “That 
colt's worse than Midnight. He’s 
broken my leg. Get your gun and 

Dexter glared. "What are we go- 
ing—” 

I said: “Carry me to my tent, but 
don’t take my boots off. I want to die 
with them on.” 

When they got me there I gave up 
making cracks and passed out. When 
I came round there was a sawbones 
bending over me telling me I’d be 
all right. She was standing there, 
too. The doc grunted: “I thought he 
must be nearly dead the way you 
came rushing in for me, young lady.” 
She coloured up as I looked at her. 
The doc started probing. He grunt- 
ed on: “This young feller’s used to 
this— there’s two other breaks here.” 
I gritted, “Yeah— I collect ’em like 
stamps. This one seems like the 
prize of my collection.” 

The doc grunted, "Nonsense— you’re 
tough. You won't be laid up long.” 
After the agony of the leg being 
pulled out for the splints to go on I 
slept. When I woke it was night. I 
could feel someone beside the bed. 
I stretched out my hand. She caught 
it in hers. I turned my head to her. 
I whispered, “Darling—” 

She made a sobbing noise and next 
minute her arms were around me, 
pressing me hard against the full- 
breasted warmth of her. I readied 


for her lips and found them. After 
a while she whispered: "I’ve got to 
go now. He’ll be waiting in the ring 
for me. He won’t wait long these 
days. He’s been hitting me because 
I haven't got there sooner. I'm 
through with him, darling.” 

“How through?" 

“Through enough to do whatever 
you want.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I know that you are right 
for me, and that I’ll never be happy 
now until I know I can be with you 
always.” 

“That’s what I wanted to hear, 
baby. But what are you figuring on 
doing with Dexter? Somehow I don't 
think he’s the type to be handing 
out blessings.” 

“I’m leaving you to do the figur- 
ing.” 

I grinned. “Smart baby! Sure, I’ll 
have plenty of time for figuring here. 
But try not to rile him too much, 
meantime. I don’t take much to the 
idea of him knocking you around. 
Right now I don’t make much of a 
Galahad.” 

She kissed me again. “I’ll be care- 
ful, darling. Now I must go.” 

I grabbed her hand as she was 
moving off. “Just a minute. Tell me 
why you married him.” 

She was serious again. “I don’t 
know, except that I was rather soft 
on a fella who married a kid who 
used to show off as a trick rider. 1 
suppose I married Dexter to keep my 
end up. He’d always been rather 
persistent; and he wasn’t so bad 
then. But I shouldn’t have done it. 

I kissed her again. I said: “When 
this bum leg straightens out — ’’ and 
pressed her tight. 

She touched her fingertips against 
my cheek and went out — I looked 
after her and felt happy for the first 
time in my life .... 

The next night Dexter came in. 
He had the rifle under his arm. He 
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looked down at me. He said sud- 
denly: “You're kind of slowed down 
here, aren’t you?” 

I said: “Yeah. Being so far away 
from the other tents doesn’t help, 
either. But Della does everything I 
want.” 

“Yeah,” he said slowly. “Della 
does all you want.” He looked down 
at his rifle. He said: "Y’know, I’ve 
been having a little trouble hitting 
my targets lately. Maybe it’s my 
eyes.” He looked at me. He leered: 

“I hope I don’t have it again tonight. 
That light globe trick is a pretty 
tough one. Della’ud look messy with 
blood all over that blonde hair of 
hers.” 

After he’d gone I lay there for a 
while with a pounding heart. I heard 
the distant applause as he went into 
the ring, and the sudden crack of 
the first shot. 

Fear suddenly gripped me and I 
started to yell. But no one could 
hear me— they were all over at the 
big tent. 

I rolled myself out of my stretcher. 
When I hit the ground agonies of fire 
went up my bad leg. I started to 
pull myself out of the tent and 
across the ground. I scrabbled at 
the ground with clawed fingers, 
gasping and sweating, pain racing up 
my leg like fire from a flame-thrower. 

Inch by inch I dragged myself 
across the ground. I could hear the 
steady crack-crack of the shots and 
the intervening applause of the crowd. 

I pulled myself onward— heart ham- 
mering at my chest, sweat pouring 
down between my eyes in a blinding 
torrent, pain making me bite on my 
tongue until I could feel the blood 
warm and slow at the back of my 
throat. 

The shots and the tricks reeled off 
one by one; and then I could hear 
as though from a long way away the 
silence, and then his shouting before 
the big trick. 

I’d reached the big tent. I dragged 


myself in. I knew where Midnight 
would be, tethered there like I’d 
got into the habit of leaving him 
just before I led him in. I scrabbled 
at the ground, clawing my way to 
him. As I reached him I heard the 
first shot and the shattering of the 
glass. I reached up and grabbed at 
the reins. He nosed me and put his 
ears back, but didn’t back away. 

I dragged his reins loose. I held 
the reins, and scrabbling at the 
ground a bit more, pointed him to- 
wards the entrance to the ring. I 
balled my fist and punched upwards 
at his belly. He snorted and plunged, 
towards the ring. 

' The rifle cracked again and the 
crowd screamed. I dragged my head 
up out of the dirt and looked into 
the ring. Della was on her knees, 
one hand at her shoulder where 
blood was running out slowly across 
her jacket. Dexter was turning to 
face Midnight, face twisted. It was 
the sound of the horse behind him 
that had made him put the bullet 
through Della’s shoulder instead of 
her head. 

Dexter swung the rifle round at 
Midnight, but the big horse was on 
him— rearing upwards and then com- 
ing down with both hoofs flashing 
like those of a black Satan. 

Dexter’s scream was drowned in 
that of the crowd. When I could see 
clearly the boys had grabbed Mid- 
night and were pulling him out of 
there, but Dexter lay with a hoof- 
mark in his skull that twenty doctors 
couldn’t have patched up. Midnight 
had had his revenge in death. 

When Della got to me she was sob- 
bing, and when she pulled me to her 
I could feel the blood from her shoul- 
der against my cheek. 

But suddenly I wasn’t seeing or 
feeling any of that. I was just think- 
ing of all the good years ahead with 
her, and that made everything all 
right .... 
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t IFE in provincial France was dull. 
*-■ and that at Chateau Thierry in 
Champagne provided no exception. 
The heir, of course, would follow his 
pre-ordained existence of Parisian 
’ courtier and local Grand Signior with 
Louis D'or to jingle in his pocket and 
rich estates to furnish more for his 
pleasures, but for a younger son sous 
and a stinted sobriety were the order 
of the day. 

The prospect did not please Jean, 
youngest scion of the House of 
Thierry, in 1580. He was a giant of a 
man, though still in late youth. His 
deep brown eyes now fired with the 
. hot blood of ancestral warriors of 
Charlemagne’s fighting Franks, again, 
sparkled with an inherent humour 
that spiced his tongue with a wit as 
sharp as his rapier point. 


The genius of past-masters in the 
art of thrust and parry inspired his 
sword arm, straining for expression, 
the spirit of adventure coursed in 
his blood, and the void in his pocket 
issued peremptory demand to be 
filled; Jean mounted his charger and 
cantered away from the ancestral 
home along the road to fighting, fun 
and fortune. 

A glimpse into the future would 
have given the young adventurer 
added zest for his journey; for surely 
his blood would have pulsed more 
wildly had he known the ultimate 
result of his wanderings— the effect 
on human emotions and international 
intrigue which would sustain interest 
for more than 300 years after his 
death. 

Perhaps.be was not alone in the 
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fust part of his journey. It is easy 
to imagine that an eager friend might 
have been inspired likewise to the 
adventure of the unknown, and have 
thrown in his lot with the young 
Thierry. And perhaps they followed 
the road to Paris the normal goal for 
a young Frenchman in search of fame 
and fortune. 

Paris was not his Mecca, however; 
Italy called, for there a good right 
arm and reckless courage commanded 
a price worthy of a soldier of for- 
tune, and here carefree, fighting fool, 
Jean Thierry heard and heeded that 
one knock whioh opportunity gives at 
the door of every man. 

Athanase Tapaldi was an habituee 
of the Restaurant della Torre in Bres- 
cia. He hailed from the island of 
Corfu, but he was essentially a cos- 
mopolitan, for he was a dealer in 
arms — a sixteenth century gun-runner 
— a Prince of general merchandise 
and, more particularly and most pro- 
fitably, the major slave trader of the 
Mediterranean. 

Though not so old in years, Tapaldi 
already felt the age of responsibility 
gnawing at his spirit; he had need of 
an able aide to rule his reckless, 
lawless subjects, and this psychologist 
of human frailties and values dis- 
cerned the true-tempered steel be- 
neath the careless swagger as Jean 
Thierry tossed off a measure of wine 
with abandon. 

The merchant prince offered to 
take the young Frenchman into his 
service, and Jean, with an eye to the 
main chance, accepted with alacrity. 
He was a good mariner, a brilliant 
captain, and established himself 
rapidly as Tapaldi’s indispensable 
lieutenant. On several occasions he 
saved the older man’s life during 
attacks by pirates in the course of 
their hazardous trade. 

As age made further inroads on 
Tapaldi's strength, Thierry assumed 
still greater responsibility, and, when 
the shrewd, old trader died, the young 


Frenchman found that the entire 
fortune of the merchant prince had 
been left to him. 

Though he had now reached his 
Mecca, Thierry did not neglect the 
means by which he had arrived; he 
continued and developed his bene- 
factor’s trade until he became firmly 
established as one of the wealthiest 
of the fabulously rich, seventeenth 
century merchants of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Meantime, however, he did not es- 
chew the benefits of his fortune. He 
lived on a scale of grandeur, delight- 
ing in the social life of the times and 
displaying a weakness for gorgeous 
uniforms, but he was essentially the 
typical hero of romance and could 
not suppress his love of adventure 
and his exultation in a fight. 

Throughout his life he refused to 
abandon his French citizenship, 
though he gave to Venice, his 
adopted city, an allegiance equal to 
that of its own sons, frequently lead- 
ing his own army of mercenaries into 
bloody battles on behalf of the Re- 
public. The grateful Doges bestowed 
on him the title of General as a 
recognition of his invaluable services. 

At last, in 1636, death claimed the 
redoubtable Condottiere, and Senator 
Moora, to whom he had entrusted his 
affairs in that contingency, deposited 
his gold, gems, and money for safe 
keeping in the vaults of the City of 
Venice. 

The Doges were loath to see such 
an immense fortune pass from their 
custody and endeavoured to keep 
Jean’s death a secret, but heirs have, 
proverbally, keen noses, and the 
Thierrys of Champagne were no ex- 
ception; they, together with the 
branches of the family in Basle and 
in Lorraine, were quickly on the 
scent of millions. 

Politely, but firmly, the Doges took 
their stand; they acknowledged the 
existence of the fortune, they admit- 
ted that they held it, but they re- 
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gretted that they were unable to hand 
it over to any person without pro- 
duction of a will. 

Successive rulers of Venice adopted 
the same frustrating attitude to suc- 
cessive generations of Thierrys until 
1822, when the family assembled in 
conference to make determined efforts 
to finalise the status of the many 
claimants and thus turn their dreams 
of wealth into reality. A delegation 
sent to Italy found Venice stiff polite, 
but more profoundly regretful than 

6 "Yes,” it was admitted. "The Doges 
had taken care of the fortune since 
1636, determined to preserve it for the 
rightful heirs. They had, justifiably, 
refused to hand it over to any person 
without satisfactory proof of title, 
such as a will, but, ten years earlier, 
a certain Frenchman had laid claim 
to the fortune, and the City, recog- 
nising his rights, had handed it over 

“Who was this Frenchman?” the 
delegates asked in dismay. 

“Napoleon,” Venice answered suave- 
ly- 

The Thierrys soon ferreted out the 
f ull story of the disposal of the for- 
tune. It appeared that, when 
Napoleon was making his irresistible 
sweep across Europe, one of the 
Thierrys was in his army; seeing a 
possible key to the Doge’s vaults, 
he laid a complaint before the Little 
Corporal. 

“The Republic of Venice is wrong- 
fully withholding the estate of a 
French citizen,” he is alleged to have 
petitioned. “It is prayed that Your 
Excellency will take possession of 
this wealth in the name of France, so 
that justice may be done to your sub- 

Napoleon with an army at his back 
was too strong a medicine for the 
forensic stomach of Venice; the City 
disgorged the Thierry fortune, to- 
gether with nearly two centuries of 
accumulated profits. 


By way, perhaps, of commission, 
the Emperor (as he then was) con- 
fiscated a liberal portion of the funds 
for the use of his army and des- 
patched the balance to Paris. The 
balance was no mere pin money; it 
comprised twenty cart-loads of gold, 
jewels, and money, and it was com- 
mitted to the care of General Ber- 
thier, in command of an escort of 
3,000 Hussars. Napoleon was taking 
no risks with hi-jackers. 

Such ingenuity should surely have 
had a reward but the clever soldier 
seems to have faded into oblivion. 
What are we to imagine of his life. 
Did he die in the campaign or did he 
eke out a frustrated existence periodi- 
cally buoyed with promises of the re- 
lease of immense fortune. 

It seems certain that he died before 
he could convey the news or that he 
kept his counsel on the matter. There 
is little doubt that had his knowledge 
been shared he would have found re- 
cognition for outstanding service in 
the Thierry legend. 

Jubilant with the news that they 
now had the French Government with 
which to negotiate, the delegation re- 
turned to Paris and presented a claim 
before the Tribunal of the Seine with 
a sublime faith in an early realisation 
of the two-hundred-year old dream. 

But, alas for vain hope! The Tri- 
bunal laid down two conditions pre- 
cedent to an order for payment of the 
money: Firstly, a will must be pro- 
duced; and, secondly, irrefutable proof 
must be furnished as to who were 
the direct heirs entitled to the for- 
tune. 

The decision aroused the interest of 
the Thierry clan throughout Europe 
to fever heat, but the nineteenth 
century was tottering to its end before 
any tangible ray of hope gilded then- 
horizon. 

In the meantime the Basle branch 
of the family had engaged leading 
lawyers to establish their rights. 
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Baron Roekendorf represented the 
Austrian branch, while Baron Heri- 
bert, then a counsellor of the Hun- 
garian Legation to the Vatican and 
Baron Gaston, a one-time director 
of Wagon-Lits in Budapest, were 
among the many claimants. The Hun- 
garian Trischlers, the Roumanian 
Zahnbauers, and the Yugoslav Vancels 
were but some of the widespread 
families whose dreams and hopes 
centred around the Thierry fortune. 

Just before the end of the nine- 
teenth century, an eminent Italian 
historian, Costazzi, browsing among 
old books and papers on a Florentian 
antique-dealer's shop, became inter- 
ested in an old parchment. Although 
he attached no historical importance 
to the aged document, he purchased 
it for two lira. Later, merely as a 
curiosity, he had it published in an 
Italian newspaper. 

The document set out an imposing 
list of property, but with little re- 
gard for accurate assessment of 
values: “One sack of gold measuring 
three feet by two feet, 800,000 Venetian 
Crowns, 50,000 golden Ducats, 20,000 
silver Ducats, three adjacent houses 
near the Doge’s palace in Venice, two 
mansions on the Island of Corfu, a 
country house, six barrels of gold 
dust, six coaches, six cases of silver 
candlesticks, two small bags of pre- 
cious stones, three merchant ships, 
and a quantity of general merchan- 
dise, furniture, and personal chat- 
tels.” 

In such general terms was this 
abundance described, then came the 
operative clauses: “I give and be- 
queath to the members of my family, 
the Thierrys, videlicit, to the sons of 
my father, Francois Thierry, and of 
my mother, Francoise Brico.” 

Then the date and signature: “Given 
at Venice on this tenth day of Feb- 
ruary in the year of our Lord One 
thousand and six hundred and thirty- 
six. Jean Thierry. Merchant and 
General.” 


It was the key to open the treasure 
chest of millions, the missing will 
sought in vain for nearly three cen- 
turies. Where had it been hidden 
with malice aforethought, or where 
secreted for safe custody and then 
forgotten? What had happened to this 
precious piece of parchment since that 
distant day when Jean Thierry, the 
dying adventurer, had entrusted it to 
the care of his friend, Senator Moora 
of Venice, until Professor Costazzi 
had found it by chance among the 
musty lumber of an antiquarian's 
shop? 

Those questions may never be an- 
swered, but, a few days after the 
publication of the document, an agi- 
tated Thierry reached Italy to beg 
Costazzi to sell the document. Fix 
his own' price! Any figure he cared 
to name! But Costazzi was a better 
historian than he was a business man. 

“Two lira,” he said complacently. 
“That is what I paid for it: that is 
what I will sell it for.” 

And so the precious document came 
to Paris and filled every Thierry 
heart with jubilation and new-born 
hope; the long dormant fortune was 
about to launch into active circula- 
tion once more, and the Thierrys 
would speed its circuit, for the first 
of the Tribunal’s conditions precedent 
had been satisfied. 

There was not the slightest doubt 
about the authenticity of the docu- 
ment. It was the genuine article, 
though it might well have been other- 
wise, for the art of the forger in 
reproduction of old parchments was at 
a high level in the late nineteenth 
century. Secrets of giving the appear- 
ance of age and genuineness to old 
papers and inks were the closely 
guarded monopoly of expert forgers, 
and the science of detection of such 
masterpieces lagged far behind the 
skill of the unscrupulous operators. 

All that the Thierrys had to do now 
was to determine the rightful heirs, 
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but this was to prove no easy task. 

Of the major branches of the family 
—Lorraine, Basle, and Champagne— 
the last-named was considered by the 
Tribunal to have the strongest claim, 
but in that branch of the family alone 
there were 1.560 representatives, not 
one of whom was prepared to concede 
a weaker case in himself than that 
of his kindred. 

Even were the difficulty overcome 
by recognition of all Champagne 
Thierrys as rightful heirs, the prob- 
lem of payment was a colossal one 
which might have had a very detri- 
mental effect on the financial stability 
of France. The fortune was now 
estimated to have reached the figure 
of fifty milliards of francs. 

Such a sum was too huge for the 
Exchequer of France to disgorge at 
any one time without disastrous re- 
percussions. so the Thierry claim 
became an hereditary headache to 
successive Finance Ministers, each of 
whom shuffled the responsibility dur- 
ing office and passed the buck to his 
successor upon retirement, leaving the 
> claimants lamenting. 

Eventually, Paul Reynaud tackled 
the problem seriously, he offered to 
compound the debt for a paltry 
28,000,000 francs to be paid to the heirs 
when properly established. 


The Champagne Thierrys accepted 
the crumb with avidity and set about 
the prodigious task of culling the 
sheep from the goats. After months 
of concentrated work by genealogists 
and prominent lawyers, delving into 
family trees, critically examining 
documents, eliminating claimants here, 
adding them there, the list of rightful 
heirs was pared down eventually to 
thirty-five persons only. 

The goal was' in sight! The dream of 
centuries was about to come true! But 
the prize was too rich to be aband- 
oned without challenge by the dis- 
barred claimants, and other branches 
of the Thierry family, disgruntled at 
the decision of the Tribunal, stepped 
in, blocking payment by delaying 
law suits. 

Then another intervenor founded his 
plaint, one more potent, more over- 
riding, and more devastating than 
any Court or litigant— World War II 
secured a compulsory adjournment. 

And so the three-hundred-year-old 
fortune of the gun-running, slave- 
trading Merchant of Venice still 
eludes the claimant heirs. His pound 
of flesh is still a dream of centuries 
and, though gilded with crowns and 
ducats and spangled with precious 
stones, is still, as yet, a phantasy 
awaiting materialisation. 
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COVER GIRL, ANDREA KING, Uni- 
versal star who will be seen next in 
"Mr. Peabody and the Mermaid,” due 
for Sydney release. Born in Paris on 
February 1, year uncertain, Andrea 
is an American. She lives with a 
lawyer husband in a Hollywood hill- 
top home. Her favorite pastimes 
are swimming, tennis and skiing, 
and she reads considerably. Best of 
all she likes shopping. Why? Be- 
cause she meets so many people that 
way. We guess the compliment is re- 
turned. 

INSURANCE 

We’re not selling insurance so start 
letting those defences down. We 
guarantee you’ll enjoy reading Marie 
J. Fanning’s article even if your 
cheque is due. “Insurance Covers 
Almost Anything” probably gives the 
impression that — for those who can 
afford it— there’s no risk that can’t 
be turned to cash. Well, that’s not 
quite right. There are still some con- 
siderations that you can’t insure 
against — not even with Lloyds. 

KEN HOWARD 

Just in case the title fools you, Ken 
is the "Man with a Magic Eye” 
dealt with in this issue by Bill 
Delany. Ken Howard is a name syno- 
nomous with racing and radio in this 
country, and the anecdotes told of 
him are legion. Bill puts some of 
them on record here; and these are 
authentic— he got them from Howard 


himself. You don't have to be a racing 
man to appreciate a jolly good success 
story: this is it. 

FACT 

And it’s really stranger than fiction. 
When a journalist decides to find a | 
quiet place to do some catching up j 
with the typewriter, anything is like- 1 
ly to happen. But not even the most 
imaginative would expect to catch 
a brace of ghosts and do a neat job 
of crime detecting for the police. 
Most of us would be talking about it 
forever, but Erie Wilson can do bet- 
ter than that and be paid for it into 
the bargain. “The Ghosts of Mic Mac 
Lake” is the result of his unusual 
experience. It makes good reading. 

FICTION 

If you’re the kind who likes his 
light reading pepped up with a little 
well-handled violence, you’ll appre- 
ciate our selection t h is month. And 
we hope you are not the one to say 
there are no new angles to the crime 
story. Read Crime Passionelle for 
romantic interest with a peculiar 
twist and an ending you are not like- 
ly to anticipate. Gruber’s story, “Too 
Smart to Live” is a psychological 
study of big-time gangsters. Senti- 
ment and crime are a familiar com- 
bination, but add a dash of cunning, 
and you have the right ingredients 
for a first-rate yam. Damon Mills 
needs no build-up for Cavalcade 
readers. “Hoofs of Midnight” is de- 
finitely up to standard. 
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